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by the Civil Administrative Code, this law-enforcing power was, and 
now is, centered in the Director of the department. 

EDUCATION 

Besides the law-enforcing function, The Department of Labor is 
required to compile and disseminate labor information; in other words, 
to do educational work in the field of labor. The relative importance 
of these two main functions — first, law-enforcement, and second, educa- 
tional work — seems to be left to the discretion of the Director. That 
they are the two main functions, seems plainly evident. Their relative 
importance, however, is not so evident. Strictly following administra- 
tive customs which were traditional previous to the enactment of the 
Civil Administrative Code, means that by far the greater part of the 
work of this department is to be devoted to law-enforcement and that 
the educational function is merely incidental — or at most supplementary. 

While wishing to keep away from any too radical departure from 
tested methods, the Director of this department has made a strong 
attempt to combine these two functions, so that law-enforcement would 
be educational rather than punitive. It would seem that the efficient 
administration of this department rests entirely upon the principle that 
it is better to educate the citizens of the State to know and observe the 
law, rather than punish them for law-violation. The forty inspectors of 
this department, as an instance, can and are instructed to do con- 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR O 

SPECIFIC DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The general duties of the different divisions may be briefly stated as 
)llows : The General Office of The Department of Labor is designed 
> care for all accounting, authorization and supervision matters in con- 
ection with the eleven divisions comprehended within the department. 
Lccording to the uniform practice required by the Code, all claims 
gainst the department, for traveling expense; and all bills for the 
dministrative expenses of the various offices shall come to the General 
Office for approval before being forwarded to The Department of Public 
Vorks and Buildings for authorization, or to The Department of Finance 
or payment. 

Each division is required to make certain reports; a daily report 
>f its important activities, a weekly report of employees on duty, a 
nonthly report of certain expenditures, and by-yearly and yearly reports 
is required by statute, or such as may be requested by the Governor. 

DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS 

The Division of Labor Statistics, the successor to the "Bureau of 
Labor Statistics/* took over the work of that activity on July 1, 1917. 
There were no important changes in the statistical laws formerly en- 
forced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, so that the division continues 
this work as formerly done by the bureau. Statistics relating to acci- 
dents in industry throughout the State are here compiled and tabulated 
and the information transmitted to other divisions as may be necessary. 
Compilations made by the remaining divisions of the department are 
also filed in the Division of Labor Statistics and the findings made 
available for public information, and for the consideration and guidance 
of this and other departments. 

EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

The Division of Chicago Free Employment Offices maintains an 
office in Chicago, and is now cooperating with the United States Free 
Employment Offices. The general duties of this division are to provide 
to all applicants, free of charge, employment suited to their capabilities, 
when possible; and, insofar as circumstances permit, to make a 
canvass of employers needing help and to supply them with workers of 
the kind desired. 

Divisions Four to Eight include the Free Employment Offices in 
East St. Louis, Peoria, Eookford, Rock Island, and Springfield. The 
duties of each Free Employment Office noted above are similar to those 
of the Chicago office. Each operates in the territory assigned to it by 
the department, and cooperates with the other offices and with the 
Federal Employment Service. 

EMPLOYMENT ADVISORY BOARD 

The Division of General Advisory Board for the Free Employment 
Offices acts in an advisory capacity to the entire State employment 
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4 THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 

service. Its duties are to determine certain questions of policy, to pi 
for the coordination and efficiency of the work of the offices througho 
the State to as great a degree as is found practicable; and, in gener 
to act as counsel to the various offices, under the general guidance 
the State Superintendent of Free Employment Agencies. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

The Division of Chief Inspector of Private Employment Agenci 
enforces the various laws having to do with all employment agencies 
the State other than free employment agencies; recommends for liceni 
such agencies as comply with the law and furnish a suitable bond; an 
acts as prosecutor or arbitrator in matters of dispute where patrons 
licensed agencies believe themselves wronged or aggrieved. 

FACTORY INSPECTION 

The Division of Factory Inspection is charged with the enforcemei 
of ten laws designed to insure the health, safety and oomfort of workei 
The Chief Inspector, through his deputies, inspects all establishmen 
coming within the scope of those laws, makes prosecutions where nece 
sary and recommends changes as needed or required. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

The Industrial Commission of Illinois is charged with the enforce 
ment of the Workmen's Compensation Act and, together with its arbi- 
trators and conciliators, attends to the adjustment of labor dispute 

COOPERATION WITH EMPLOYERS 

In all our dealings with the employer an attempt is made to shoi 
how it is to the advantage of all concerned to comply with the laws en- 
forced by the department. It has been found that what little opposition 
there is from employers comes from misunderstanding — either the in- 
tention or the manner of enforcement of the law. Employers as a class 
are by no means hostile to law enforcement, but wish to be saved undue 
expense or the minor troubles incident to over-inspection. Owing to the 
comparatively small number of inspectors in the State, there is little 
danger of over-inspection; but, owing to the number of laws enforced 
by The Department of Labor and to changes which have occurred in 
them, the employer occasionally takes the stand that it is difficult to 
know what to do. 

The Director of Labor and the heads of the various divisions have 
cooperated with employers through their associations and otherwise to 
keep them posted on what constitutes law observance, and how it is to 
the advantage of the employer to observe the law. As an instance of 
how this works out, the new Child Labor Law, which became operative 
July 1, 1917, was much simplified in its method of enforcement, through 
a practical system of cooperation by the Department with employers. 
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. THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

ny factory, mercantile establishment or work shop in the Stai 
Lois, to send an immediate report of all fatal accidents to the ( 
e Factory Inspector. This act further provides that between 
l and 25th of every month, such employers shall report injn 
rring to their employees during the previous calendar month, 
ng a loss of time of fifteen successive days or more. 

A subsection of that section provides that the reporting of accid 
rovided, releases any employer making such reports from repo] 
ny other State officer, board or commission. 

Under an act enforced July 1, 1917, known as the "Workm 
ipensation Act," it is made the duty of every employer in the S 
[llinois operating under the provisions of that Act, to make 
Lediate report of all fatal accidents to the Industrial Commiss 

further provides that such employer shall report to the Indus! 
mission, between the 15th and 25th of each month, all accide 
ries to employees, entailing a loss to the worker of more than 
^s time. A part of that section provides that the making of rep 
irovided in the Workmen's Compensation Act shall release the 
er under provisions of said act from making such a report to 
r officer of the State. 

Compliance with the law for reports as provided by the Workm 
ipensation Act and the Health, Safety and Comfort Act, seentf 
»ve the employer of the need of reporting under the 1907 J 
ough that law has never been directly repealed. The Workntf 
ipensation Act, being the latest of these acts passed and requiring 
irt on the loss of time of the least number of days and seeminj 
r all of the factories, mercantile establishments, etc., affected by I 
lth, Safety and Comfort Act, seems to take away certain reportoii 
rirements f rorn the latter. Accident reports as now made to 4 
ustrial Commission are, also reported, in part, to the office of I 
tory Inspector and further cooperation between those offices 
med. 

One of the provisions of the Mining Act requires an immedia 
>rt of all fatal accidents, through the Division of Inspection, U 
artment of Mines and Minerals. At the end of the fiscal year 
>rt on all nonfatal accidents entailing a loss of thirty days time* 
e in coal mines is assembled for that department. 

A section of the Public Utilities Act requires that every publ 
ity shall make report of accidents to the Public Utility Commissio 

It is plainly evident that there is considerable conflict in the la* 
jrning accident reporting. Confusion consequently results, as & 
iloyer is not certain to whom a report is to be forwarded, and oft 
i doubt as to what accidents are to be reported. The departmei 
is to ask — after consultation with all departments concerned — for 

covering a simplified system of accident reporting. This, if °' 
ed, will be greatly to the advantage of both employer and employ* 
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bydroflouric acid, oxalic acid, picric acid, nitrous gases." 

2. The Department of Public Health and the Illinois Division of 
Factory Inspection partly duplicate each other's work, and for this 
reason Section 4 should read, "It is hereby made the duty of any 
licensed physician who should make examinations as provided in Section 
3 of this Act, to make an immediate report thereof to the Illinois 
Division of Factory Inspection upon blanks to be furnished by said 
division upon request." 

Further, change — "Provided, that the failure of any such physician 
to receive the blanks of the Illinois Division of Factory Inspection for 
making such report, shall not excuse the physician from making the 
report as herein provided." Change Section 5, as follows: "The 
Division of Factory Inspection shall, through its medical inspectors, 
receive the reports of physicians making such medical examination and 
keep an accurate record thereof ." 

3. A section should be introduced into the Occupational Disease 
Law requiring all physicians of the State of Illinois to report to the 
Division of Factory Inspection the occurrence of all diseases which, in 
their opinion, are due to occupation, and also to make it obligatory op 
the part of hospitals to furnish such information to the division. 

4. Eepeated violation of the reporting requirement by any physician 
should be made sufficient cause for revocation of his license to practice 
medicine. Such evidence should be filed with The Department of 
Registration and Education for that purpose. 

In addition to the above changes in the Occupational Disease Law, 
it is also recommended that compensation be paid for disability arising 
from industrial disease as specified in section 2. Such compensation 
would be provided by a change in the compensation law of this State. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

In an ideally perfect commonwealth, in which the enforcement 
bool attendance is made compulsory, and where it is found possii 
rictly to enforce the law, there is little doubt that violations und 
e child labor law would be remarkably few, if not entirely absei 
ich a method would be dealing with the problem of child labor at i| 
ry source. 

REORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR 

The Department of Labor has, during the past fiscal year, hi 
iple opportunity of observing the various causes that affect the deman 
r labor. The six Free Employment Agencies, the Division of Genen 
Ivisory Board for those offices, and the Division of Chief Inspector i 
:ivate Employment Agencies and of Factory Inspection come in tl 
>sest possible contact with workers and actual industrial condition 
ibor supply and demand — the geographical shift of labor — the tui 
er in labor because of many jobs open, from which a choice can 
ade — these factors, particularly, in the labor market are met at fii 
,nd by these divisions. 

It is, of course, the consensus of opinion that there will be a mark 
Drganization of industry after the war. While prediction often resul 
wrong deductions, yet the wealth of material assembled by the varioJ 
visions of this department is so suggestive that it would seem sa/< 
make some definite comments and to deduce some few probabilities, 
lese are set forth below. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

It seems quite probable that the present extension — both of the 
Lmber of women in industry and in the field in which they work — will 
ntinue after the war. The reasons for this seem to be psychological 
well as educational and economic. Among the psychological reason 
lich warrant the belief that women will continue in industry afte 
e war, is the probability that where they have taken up a class o 
>rk formerly done exclusively by men, because the nation need- A sucl 
)rk done and there were no men to do it, a mental barrier has beei 
oken down. This barrier will probably not again be raised. Womei 
11 doubtless continue to work as elevator operators, and in machim 
ops — in many cases — at heavy work formerly done almost exclusivel] 

men. Women who, previous to the war, were content to work ii 
)res or offices for a comparatively small wage, once having securec 
uble or triple the same wage at a kind of work which, though un 
sasant, puts a sure and increased reward in the pay envelope, will no 

content to go back to the lower wages paid the routine worker. 

INTENSIVE TRAINING 

The educational angle must almost be considered. Both women 
d men have been educated by necessity and forced training to take 
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borers have been able to make a daily wage — after intensive training 
some sort — which almost, if not, wholly equals their weekly stipend 
iring the pre-war period. 

WAGE READJUSTMENT 

The economic condition is to be considered more from the em- 
lover's point of view, as he will undoubtedly again seek to secure labor 
1 a cheap market. This motive will probably be basic in the matter 
£ wage readjustment. On the one hand there will be the worker who 
as become accustomed to a substantial salary ; on the other hand will 
e the employer who has felt that owing to the scarcity of labor, he 
as been compelled to pay what is to him a remarkably high wage, 
'hese two opposing forces doubtless will open anew the wage question 
ie moment that the labor-placing agencies find that there is an excess 
I labor over the demand. 

The entire subject of reorganization of industry after the war has 
een taken up informally with other departments, and there is now 
Jider consideration a more or less defined plan, beginning with the 
aring for wounded and incapacitated soldiers by the combined work 
f The Department of Public Welfare and The Department of Labor, 
n dealing with prospective general unemployment, the employment 
iivisions of this department are available. As the need is made mani- 
est, the machinery of the Free Employment Agencies will be placed 
t the disposal not only of returned soldiers, but of those also who find 
t necessary to make a shift because of changing conditions, after we 
iave won the war. 

REPLACEMENT OF MALE WORKERS BY FEMALE 

Early in September, 1917, it was noted from reports coming to The 
Department of Labor that the opinion was generally prevalent that a 
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ige of labor existed in many lines and that such shortage \b 
Led to become acute. 

Ul the divisions were accordingly instructed to report any demai 
bor not normal, such reports to be in addition to the ones ordinari 
svith the department. 

February 1, a statement was issued to the press concerning tli 
id labor shortage. It was found, from thorough investigation, thi 
hortage at that time was not general throughout the State, bi 
p was confined to' certain classes of labor. It was further held 1 
who were in close touch with labor conditions that there was a 
pt on the part of certain employers to make systematic replaa 
5 of male workers with female, such replacements often being mai 
lower salary, basing such action on the alleged "unprecedent* 
ige of labor." 

^s it was recognized that there would be soon an actual shortage i 
, and that these wholesale replacements should not be attempt 
diately, but should, where necessary, be brought about gradually, 
nent was issued to the press about February 1, giving the rest 
hematic investigation of the labor demand and supply. 
The following extracts are from the article given to the press at t 
stated showing the condition of the labor supply at that time. 
In the attempt to get the most systematic and authoritative J 
ttion possible, The Department of Labor, about January 15, 
ic inquiries of those of its activities in the closest touch with 
abor conditions. The replies are now in and tabulated. 
'General superintendents of free employment agencies were astei 
port specifically the labor conditions in their respective localities. 
aly as to the so-called shortage of labor, but as to either the actus] 
ospective replacement of male workers with females. 
Inspectors of private employment agencies and all businesse 
lg within the scope of the laws enforced by the Factory Inspectioi 
ion were called upon to secure from all of the employment agencie 
3 State, and from factory managers as called upon, any informatioi 
would be of value covering either labor shortage or labor repla< 
3. Up to the present time more than 175 Teports have been Teceiv< 
'Basically, it is found that the usual shortage of labor has 
*d substantially the same, or been intensified from a slight to i 
lerable degree in those industries where a shortage customarily an« 
lonly exists. For instance, the usual shortage in domestic laboi 
n farm help has remained stationary in some localities, while fo 
s it has been extremely marked. Where crops are large and thi 
unusual there was frequently noted a considerable increase in th< 
demand and consequent scarcity of farm labor. Where factories 
absorbing available female labor, this in many cases affected th< 
em of domestic help accordingly. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 11 

"Again, locality has had considerable to do with the shortage of 
aeral labor. This has been a matter of wages and locality to some 
;ent, as communities within the immediate radius of unusual manu- 
ituring operations have drawn in many cases heavily from associated 
lustries. 

"Reports from Chicago state that nothing apparent as yet has been 
ted generally in connection with the shortage of labor, particularly 
skilled labor. To the contrary, there actually exists a surplus of this 
ss. The actual shortage appears to be machinists, tool and die 
rkers and molders. Replacements of male and female workers have 
& occurred to a noticeable degree, one estimate being 'less than one- 
lf of one per cent/ 

"A report from Rockford advises that the usual conditions obtain, 
ing to the fact that many workers have been released from Camp 
ant and shortage exists in certain trades — tool makers, machinists 
1 molders. There are some minor replacements — estimated not to 
jeed two per cent, no general replacements being planned. 

"Reports from Rock Island are to the effect that there is no short- 
) in ordinary factory labor, but there is a considerable demand for 
lied labor in factory work which has not been filled. Replacements 
male by female workers have taken place in some instances where 
lie workers were of draft age. Notably, instances of replacement are 
3n in the use of girls in core rooms in foundaries, and in some cases 
the lighter work in shops. Such replacements range from three to 
ove 50 per cent in the case of some few individual businesses. 

"IVom Peoria it is learned that there is no marked shortage of 
bor, and but one case has come to notice where women replaced men 
unskilled labor. 

"Springfield reports show that the only shortage has been in rail- 
id and factory work, in some cases. There have not been sufficient to 
rrant a statement that an actual shortage exists. There have been no 
placements noted. 

"East St. Louis reports a shortage in labor which possibly might be 
rrected by a slight increase in wages, as eastern commercial centers 
ve made higher bids for unskilled labor. An actual shortage there- 
re exists. Replacements of male by female workers are negligible. 

"Detailed reports made by private employment agencies, mostly 
2ated in Chicago, are almost uniform when classified according to the 
nd of work in which the agency specializes. There seems to be great 
dformity in the demand reported from all sources for female elevator 
erators to replace male. Theatrical agencies report no change. 

"Agencies specializing on domestic help almost invariably report an 
msual shortage. 

"There seems to be what is termed 'a medium shortage' — the supply 
ing somewhat more uncertain than usual for office workers, railroad 
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12 THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 

labor and woodmen. A marked shortage of machinists and fom 
workers seems to exist. 

"One authority states that the question of women taking the pla 
of men has been exaggerated ten-fold, and that he does not know o! 
single instance where an employer has put a woman to work in place 
a man who has joined the army. Opposed to this, an agency finds 
tendency towards filling positions with women, particularly in 
and similar lines of business. 

"Such is the best information obtainable by this department as 
shortage which is held to exist in labor ranks. From this the mai 
facturer will be able to deduce how both the aptual or apparent lal 
shortage may affect his business and as to what the tendencies are 
the replacement of male with female workers." 

Indications began to show in May that replacements were becom 
more common, and in order to determine exactly what percentage 
replacements were being made, inspectors for the Division of Fact 
Inspection were required to turn in detailed information on all pla 
visited, listing the number of employees at the time of inspection, 
number one year previous, and the number of replacements of i 
workers by female, made within the year. This system installed at i 
time is kept up, and has proved a very satisfactory means of ascerta 
ing the percentage of replacements being made in the State. 

Industries employing 133,093 workers were found, during i 
month of June, 1918, to have made 805 replacements of males i 
females. This covered 6,242 industries inspected, and showed a rej^ 
ment ratio of approximately 3/5 of 1 per cent, indicating that erf 
estimates of a more general character had overestimated, rather to 
underestimated, the number of replacements. It is extremely pr< 
that this ratio will show an increase, as these investigations are continue 

PUBLICITY WORK 

The department has been quite successful in securing favorable p 
licity whenever necessary. The papers throughout the State appear 
be more interested in the work of one or two other departments ft 
in that of The Department of Labor. As an instance, the extremi 
valuable information constantly being secured by the Department 
Agriculture finds a ready welcome in the columns of the various St* 
newspapers, as a large percentage of the subscribers are farmers a 
are liberal and steady patrons of the advertisers of the various peri< 
icals. Health matters are of particular interest to the public at I 
present time, thus making the dissemination of health information o 
of comparative ease. Labor news and proposed changes in labor la 
of interest to the workers particularly, do not seem to be of such inter 
to the press. 

Despite the comparative difficulty of securing notices of labor c< 
ditions — a difficulty made more striking by the demand of the piA 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 13 

or war news — thanks are due many of the newspapers throughout the 
State for cooperation in disseminating matter of interest to workers in 
he various fields of industry. Particular thanks are due Eobert E. 
Voodmansee, Secretary of the Springfield Federation of Labor and 
►nblisher of the Illinois Tradesman, for cooperation in opening the 
olumns of his paper for labor news and notices of the doings of this 
iepartment. The labor press throughout the State has likewise been 
Lniformly courteous and obliging. This kindly spirit of cooperation 
hown by Mr. Woodmansee and other publishers is much appreciated, 
jocal newspapers in the various industrial centers where State employ* 
aent agencies are located have also been particularly obliging in giving 
mblicity to the constructive doings of the various State employment 
gencies. 

Press bulletins are issued at least once every month, and occasionally 
>i-monthly, and distributed to the various newspapers in the State, 
rhese bulletins have dealt with both general and specific labor topics 
jid have at all times been in strict compliance with paragraphs 10 to 
.6 of section 43 of the Civil Administrative Code, which provides — as 
ollows in section 12 — that: "The Department of Labor shall acquire 
jid diffuse useful information on subjects connected with labor in the 
xiost general and comprehensive sense of that word." 

attendance at labor meetings and conventions 
The department has cooperated closely with the work of organiza- 
tions making a study of labor problems which arise from time to time, 
and has been represented at various manufacturers' and employers' 
associations. The Director has attended a number of conventions, the 
principal one being the American Federation of Labor convention held 
at Buffalo, November 20, 1917. 

The press of the United States and particularly the State press, 
gave wide publicity to the attitude of Illinois toward labor to the 
efficiency of the Civil Administrative Code in providing further health, 
safety and comfort for workers, and especially to the attitude of this 
department toward the laboring man. 

cooperation within- the department 
This report would be incomplete without mention of the cooperation 
the Director has had in his task of coordinating the various divisions 
under a new administrative plan. Cooperation by both code officers and 
division heads and employees has been not only willingly but freely and 
continuously given. Much of the success of The Department of Labor 
and the place it has taken in industrial affairs is due to this cooperation 
and willing, able help. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 



Appropria- 



Bills 
authorized. 



Balanoi 



Ice and Division of Labor Statistics 

je Employment Office 

»uis Free E mployment O fflce 

> Employment Office 

ree Employment Office 

I-Moune Free Employment Office 

Free Employment Office 

visory Board for the Free Employment Offices, 

ctor of Private Employment Agencies 

spection 

Commission of Illinois 



$ 20,600 00 

53,030 00 

6,758 00 

6,678 00 

6,270 00 

6,660 00 

6,445 00 

5,300 00 

16,921 00 

99,059 00 

147,375 00 



$ 11,106 00 

45,767 00 

6,567 00 

6,348 00 

5,962 00 

5,767 00 

6,159 00 

1,99100 

14,859 00 

81,984 00 

119,872 00 



S 9,491 

7.261 

191 

331 

308 

891 

281 

3,301 

2,061 

17,071 

27.5(8 



$375,096 00 



1306,382 00 



$68,714 
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intendent of Chicago Free Employment Offices, the term "State" is 
usually affixed to this title. 

The duties of the State Superintendent of Employment Agencies 
are fixed by the Director. Such duties embrace: 

(1) The general superintendence of the Free Employment Offices 
at Chicago, Roekford, Rock Island-Moline, Peoria, Springfield and 
Bast St. Louis. 

(2) Cooperation with the general and local advisory boards. 

(3) Supervision of reports and tabulations as required. 

(4) Cooperation, to such degree as may be deemed advantageous 
for the good of the service, with other agencies, agency organizations, 
public organizations, and the like. 

(5) -Supervision of the distribution of labor, including the supply 
of seasonal labor to the trades, farms, factories (such as canning fac- 
tories) so as to protect the interests of both employer and employed. 

(6) In general, protection of the interests of all concerned in em- 
ployment matters. 

COOPERATION WITH THE FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

A provisional plan for bringing together the activities of the State 
Employment Office in Chicago and those of the Government Employ- 
ment Service in Chicago was begun July 1, 1917. This plan had to do 
only with the recruiting of common labor. 

The State at that time was maintaining a branch office on the west 
side for this purpose, and was doing a very successful business. The 
working out of the new plan resulted in the abandonment by the State 
branch of the old quarters it had occupied and the joint rental with the 
Federal service of quarters at 105 South Jefferson Street, which were 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies October 1, 1917. It was under- 
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16 THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 

stood that the expense of maintaining this branch should be bor: 
equally by the State and Federal Governments. From this arrangem* 
the State benefitted by being able to occupy better quarters and at 
same time, reduce expenses. The Government was made a partner 
a going business, merely by assuming a part of the expense of operatioi 

From the time the amalgamation of the two services was comple 
until early in February there had been no appreciable gain in the busi 
ness of this branch. At that time the United States Department d 
Labor requested that, as a war measure, all the public employmeu 
activities be consolidated. 

On February 12 a meeting was held in Chicago attended by tfo 
Director of the State Department of Labor, the General Advisory Boar 
of the Free Employment Offices, the State Superintendent of Fn 
Employment Offices, the General Superintendent of the Chicago offi< 
and the District Superintendent of the United States Employmei 
Service, at which tentative arrangements were made to make the e 
ployment service of the State and that of the Federal Governmed 
cooperative in Illinois. 

It was also decided that the necessities of the war industries rq 
quired that additional offices should be established in Illinois. It waj 
agreed that the expense of maintaining all the offices in the State, excew 
those already regularly organized under the State laws, should be born* 
by the United States Employment Service, until such times as legisla- 
tion could be had which would enable the State to bear a part of surf 
expense. 

FEDERAL OFFICES ESTABLISHED 

The State Superintendent of Free Employment Offices and ti« 
District Superintendent of the United States Employment Service, after 
a careful examination of conditions at each point, established offices in 
Danville, Decatur, Bloomington, Joliet, Galesburg, Aurora and later 
in Cairo, LaSalle, Elgin, Freeport, and Waukegan. About 42 branch 
offices were established in Chicago. 

In establishing the new down-state offices, meetings were arranged, 
to which were invited leading employers, business men, representatives 
of organized labor and civic societies. The attendance at these meetings 
ranged from 30 to 200. At each place a committee of five was appointed 
to act as an advisory board and to recommend the employees who were 
to have charge of the offices. 

Nothing of a political nature was permitted to enter into the dis- 
cussion carried on at any of these meetings, nor was any inquiry made 
as to the political affiliations of those chosen to act as members of the 
advisory boards. 

The arrangements with the United States Employment Service also 
contemplated the establishment of a great central office in the down-town 
district of Chicago to be controlled jointly by the two services. The 
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apid development of the business of the State office in Chicago had 
lready made removal to more commodious quarters necessary and at 
tie time the request for consolidation was received, such quarters in 
suitable location were being sought. Because of this fact the State 
Employment Service in Chicago was not put to any inconvenience, or 
o any expense that would not have been incurred had no arrangement 
or joint operation with the Federal Employment Service been entered 
ato. 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE ESTABLISHED 

The location finally chosen for the new cooperative office is ideaL 
t comprises the 2d, 3d and 4th floors at 116, 122 North Dearborn 
Street, near the busy corner of Eandolph, having a frontage of 58 feet 
Lnd a depth of 80 feet, and alley on the north side which makes the 
)roblem of ventilation an easy one. Much of the preliminary work had 
)een done before a working agreement with the Federal service had 
il ready been completed. The completion of this agreement was no easy 
;ask. The representatives of the State felt that because of the great 
Dusiness the State already had established and was bringing into the 
aew concern that it should predominate in the management. The repre- 
sentatives of the Federal service felt that because the Federal Govern- 
ment was the larger institution and was prepared to spend large sums 
of money for the extension and development of the work which the 
State could not do, that it should predominate. The agreement finally 
reached provides that in the management each service shall have equal 
power. It places the actual management of the main offices in Chicago 
in the hands of the General Superintendent of the Chicago Office, 
acting for the State, and Examiner in Charge acting for the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service with equal authority. 

It refers all questions upon which they cannot agree, to a commis- 
sion composed of the Director of Labor, the State Superintendent of 
Free Employment Offices, the Chairman of the General Advisory Board 
of the Illinois Free Employment Offices — who is chairman of the com- 
mission — and the District Superintendent of the U. S. Employment 
Service and the Federal Director of Labor for Illinois. Together these 
officials act as a board of adjustment. 

The agreement also provides for dissolution of the contract should 
the arrangement prove unsatisfactory. But it does not provide for the 
disposal of property which may be jointly owned by the two services. 
A copy of the articles of agreement as drawn by Professor F. S. Deibler, 
Chairman of the General Advisory Board of the Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Offices is given in the report of the General Advisory Board. 

PLACING THOSE DISCHARGED AND PAROLED .FROM STATE INSTITUTIONS 

According to law, it is the "duty of the Department of Labor 
through its several free employment offices to seek to provide proper 
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employment for discharged convicts or prisoners." This law — origin^ 
enacted as a humanitarian measure — proved of great service to the Si 
and Nation during the war. Many industries engaged in war wi 
availed themselves of the opportunity of securing men, either wh 
term had expired or who were paroled to go to work. 

Beginning with formal cooperation between the Department 
Public Welfare and the Department of Labor there was finally evoli 
an excellent humanitarian and industrial method of placing men, wh 
resulted in satisfaction in practically 99 cases out of 100. 

The following is a form of notification sent the individual previi 
to his release : 

"We are informed by the Department of Labor at Springfield, IL 
nois, that you are about to be released from the 

If it is your intention to return to County or its at 

jacent territory in an endeavor to obtain employment, we would sugga 
that you complete the enclosed application blank, outlining your quai 
fications and past employment in detail, returning same to this otfr 
at your earliest convenience, so as to enable us to take up the matti 
with some employer in your behalf. 

The law provides that we use every means at our command to a: 
and assist persons released from penal institutions to obtain employmec 
in order to afford them the opportunity to again become self-reliant. 

Trusting that you will take advantage of this offer, we are, 
Yours truly, 

Illinois Free Employment Offices 



General Superintendent 
Late in the year a still more efficient system was put in operation* 
the various free employment offices forwarding bulletins as issued 
directly to the wardens of the institutions at Joliet and Menard and to 
the Superintendent at Pontiac. It was found that by having these bulle- 
tins on file at the institution, the Division of Pardons and Paroles could 
indicate to the men when talking to them more clearly the various kinds 
of work being opened up to them through the industrial parole. 

On May 31, it was estimated that there were approximately 100 
available men leaving their institutions because of good behavior and 
that many of these were mechanics and stood ready to "do their bit." 
In many cases these placements resulted in an opportunity for resuming 
work, without the necessity of hunting for it, and immediate result was 
the accumulation of enough money to make the worker self-reliant and 
able to put aside the temptation which might come from lack of funds. 
Reference to the report of the Superintendent of Pardons and 
Paroles, will show in detail how cooperation in the matter of industrial 
parole has been effected. Thanks are due Will Colvin, Charles P. Hitch, 
and their fellow members of the Division of Pardons and Paroles, and 
Editor Searles, of the Rock Island News, in insuring successful admin- 
istration of the parole law as it affects The Department of Labor. 
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20 the DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

3 him a technical examination to determine whether he is sufficieL: 
led to fill some particular position. Several placement clerks duri 
last year proved their skill in meeting the employ era* neecU I 
Bering the calls themselves and landing jobs much more remim* 
e than they had been holding with the State. 

SCARCITY OF COMPETENT HELP 

Some of the difficulties under which the State has labored mi£ 
e been lessened had it been possible to fill vacancies occurring in ta 
ie more promptly. But there seemed to be iio way around the a 
is and red-tape incident to the employment of help in the less 
tions of the State. A requisition is made for an employee, certifier 
l asked for. A certification is made. In about a week the perai 
ified declines the place, and the routine starts over again. 

While this office was furnishing thousands of people every moi.: 
other employers it was utterly unable to keep its own roster full, aa 

running shorthanded all the time. And, too, a system of promote. 

cumbersome should be adopted. A man or a woman who has spei 
>r 20 years in an employment office has forgotten a great many of th 
Lgs they learned in the grade or the high school, but are much moi 
petent to do the work required in that office than any boy or gii 

leaving the high school or college. But they are not able to compel 
i them in the examinations for the positions. A clerk in a Free 
ployment office is different from all other clerks employed in othe: 
irtments of the State. Of him is not required a knowledge of defcts 

credits. What is required of him is a working knowledge of the 
e itself, and that office is the only school where this knowledge cas 
,cquired. 

COST OF MAINTENANCE 

The cost of maintenance of the various employment offices has been 
arkably low considering the amount of good done, the number of 
tions filled and the cooperation given the employers. In some cases 
istries would have been seriously crippled had not the manager of 
cal office interested himself in the need for immediate placements 

secured workers to help out the manufacturer. More than all else, 
jtically all of the workers in every capacity in the various offices 
5 performed services which would have brought them considerable 
e money elsewhere. 

The table showing the cost of maintenance of the various offices is 
vn below. 

r OF MAINTENANCE FOR ALL. STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

July 1, 1917, to June 80, 1918 

igo $45,767 Rock Island-Moline 5,767 

St Louis 6,567 Springfield 6,159 

la 6,348 

ford 5,962 Total $76,570 
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The table following shows a total of 205,178- positions filled in the 
:ate. This makes the cost of each placement $0,325. As compared 
ith the previous year, this shows a saving to the State of 34 cents per 
acement, the previous per capita cost being $0,665 as shown in the last 
port. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS FILLED 

Comparing the number of positions filled during the time this 
port covers with positions filled the previous year, gives the following 
atement : 

>sitions filled during the time covered by this report 205,178 

>sitions filled during the time covered by last report 110,879 

Gain in number of positions filled 94,299 

DTAL OF PLACEMENTS OP ALL OFFICES FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1918 





Applica- 
tions from 
employers 


Number 
asked for by 
employers. 


New- 
registration. 


Renewals 


Number 
referred to 
positions. 


Number 

positions 

filled. 


hicago— 

Male 


40,598 
14,370 


173,173 
10,528 


111,616 
18,753 


46,318 
8,072 


151,727 
20,563 


125,536 
15,107 


Female 




Total 


54,968 


183,701 


130,369 


54,390 


172,290 


140,643 






Sast St. Louis— 

Male 


1,686 
7,611 


7,205 
8,251 


3,683 
1,544 


971 
6,022 


4,633 
7,274 


4,328 
7,037 


Female * 


Total 


9,297 


15,456 


5,227 


, 6,993 


11,907 


11,365 




?eoria— - 

Male 


7,398 
3,685 


14,664 
3,793 


3,169 
448 


7,409 
3,243 


10,517 
1,903 


10,468 


Female 


3,489 






Total 


11,083 


18,457 


3,617 


10,652 


12,420 


13,957 






Jockford— 

Male 


4 612 
4,512 


10,178 
5,364 


10,424 
3,565 


1,298 
1,540 


6,739 
3,680 


6,224 


Female 


3,341 






Total 


9,124 


15,542 


13,989 


2,838 


10,419 


9,565 






Etock Island- 
Male 


8,824 
2,757 


33,787 
4,038 


12,045 
1,663 


9,578 
1,406 


21,027 
2,693 


19,710 
2,391 


Female 




Total 


11,581 


37,825 


13,708 


10,984 


23,720 


22,101 






Springfield- 
Male 


5,120 
2,076 


8,415 
2,391 


3,070 
865 


5,170 
1,290 


7,220 
1,818 


6,423 
1,124 


Female 




Total 


7,196 


10,806 


3,925 


6,460 


9,038 


7,547 




Total males 


68,238 
35,011 


247,422 
34,365 


144,007 
26,838 


70,7*44 
21,573 


201,863 
37,931 


172,689 


Total females 


32,489 






Grand total 


103,249 


281,787 


170,845 


92,317 


239,794 


205,178 
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DIVISION OF CHICAGO FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFM 

Charles J. Boyd, General Superintendent 



The bare statement that a total of 140,643 positions were filled 
this division during the report year ending June 30, 1918, gives but sa 
idea of the importance of the work done. It is safe to say that at 
time in the history of the United States were problems affecting emj>. 
ment of such importance to the welfare of the individual, the State a 
the Nation. On the efficiency shown in making placements has depend 
to a great degree, the entire efficiency of the Nation while engaged in 
work secondary only in importance to life itself. 

Two things have made possible the large number of placemen 
the low cost of individual placement, and the general satisfaction of bo 
those placed and those to whom workers were directed. First, a coi 
prehensive system has been built up from actual experience in emplq 
ment work; and second, there was continuous and careful work tinq 
heavy pressure. 

The success of this division has, in some considerable part, bed 
due to the plan in force under the Civil Administrative Code, by whiri 
the director is given authority over all employment agencies, diart 
supervision over all agencies being exercised by the State Superin- 
tendent. Matters of general policy for each individual office are \d 
down by the Advisory Board, whose investigations are of the greattf 
value in determining what principles are to govern placements. Thi 
form of organization makes it possible for the Superintendent of th 
Chicago Division to secure excellent cooperation and be able, at al 
times, to put problems of unification and policy up to the State Supei 
intendent and the Advisory Board. This has been of great practica 
benefit, and the cooperation at all times has been both intimate and o 
exceeding value to this division. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

The unusual industrial conditions which have obtained in Chicago 
as well as throughout the United States, are a matter of common knotf 
ledge and observation everywhere ; so it is believed to be hardly necessar 
to detail the conditions of industry during the year which this repor 
covers. It is, probably, sufficient to say that while the demand has beei 
continuous for practically every kind of labor, yet the employment situ* 
tion has been greatly complicated by the fact that right placement has 
become of first importance. When there is an over supply of labor, 
ordinarv care in placement is often sufficient to do justice both to em- 
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24 THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

industry. When industry exceeds its normal call for workers, or ^ 
the required standard for workers varies as applicants present tL 
ves, the value of the service offered by the State controlled age 
mifests itself most strongly. 

In conforming to the principle that the public agency provi 
mrance against unemployment, special efforts must be put forth 
re for people put out of work by any crisis that may arise. Ttl sj 
$e, it is necessary to know where people fit in so that permaa 
icements, satisfactory both to worker and industry may be ma 

CLIENT SYSTEM 

This division has built up a highly satisfactory method known, 
3 "Client System." Employees are required to perfect themselves 
knowledge of the requirements of certain industries for which eit 
titude or training fit the one doing the placing. To illustrate, a n 
woman who has had considerable clerical training, is able both 
k intelligently and understandingly with those making applicatit 
: clerical positions, and also to grasp the opportunities which exist 
rious industries for that class of labor. 

Other employees develop into good wholesale placement men a] 
i able to learn quickly the needs of large firms for this class of lab 
d frequently develop the faculty of being able to sift out from 
■ge number of applicants those particularly fitted for some partieuli 
m's needs. Another employee becomes skilled in individual pla« 
;nts and is able to carry in mind a large number of persons who are 
^eloping rapidly and are able to take up work of greater responsiffifa 
the opportunity offers. 

By educating and training the division employee along special line 
is possible to develop specialists who look out for the interest of bo£ 
3 applicant and the employer and bring them together in such 
isfactory manner that permanent placements become a matter q 
itine. Under such conditions the "client system" becomes of gre^ 
lue and a source of satisfaction to both the employer and to those wh 
; placed through its means. As a general proposition it may be state 
it the employer wishes to talk with some one who knows his particula 
eds, so that he will not be compelled to go over the same groum 
ring the year with different employees doing placement work. 

INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 

A problem constantly presenting itself is that of the applicant whi 
es to "elbow in" to a place and who must be tactfully dealt with i\ 
ler to make him take a certain position and stay at work in it. Man] 
sellent workers lack all knowledge of the right method to be employee 
• marketing their service and display considerable ignorance as to tty 
nand for the particular service they are peculiarly fitted to render. 
len the routine placement clerk recognizes such a condition, he directs 
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applicant to the superintendent, who gives the matter of a suitable 
tion special attention, following an interview with the applicant. 
s often possible in a short interview to put an applicant on the 
it track, advising him where he will find the best market for his 
ices and recommend that he use the ordinary virtues of patience, 
ntion and industry in giving the new job to which he is sent a fair 
1. Whenever it has been possible to give this individual service, 
ilts have been noteworthy. 

The applications for employment, as kept on file, show in con- 
n-able detail the qualifications of the one applying for work. On the 
3rse side, there is room for a record of approximately 30 positions, as 
se may be filled. Unless the work is of a peculiarly transient char- 
er, when the applicant has been sent to several jobs and returns for 
>ther placement, a personal talk — with close attention to the indi- 
naPs needs — often results in a special placement, which takes the 
rker from the ranks of transient, changeable labor to the rank of a 
adily-employed, satisfied worker. 

Particularly when the list of positions secured shows that the appli- 
lt is going down instead of up in the wage scale or in the desirability 
position, individual attention is given. 

HANDICAP SECTION 

The work of the handicap section of the division is one that is 
plete with human interest. With the scarcity of labor and the demand 
r workers, there has been brought to the surface of the industrial 
ream a large number of handicapped individuals who have taken 
urage to ask for employment. One instance may be noted as typical 
id replete with human nature. The division placed a deaf and dumb 
rl in a clerical position where her affliction would not be a particular 
mdicap in her work. For some considerable time, nothing was heard 
om the placement. Eventually she called at the office and inquired if 
would be possible to secure a position for a man — a deaf mute who 
aderstood the work required in stitching shoes. It was found that the 
lace could easily be procured for such a worker and the placement was 
lade. Soon after, the interest the young lady had evidenced in the 
lacement was shown by the fact that the two were married as soon as 
ie man secured employment. 

TRAINING MEN FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

It is the experience of every business that, besides training em- 
loyees for their own use, many employees secure training and, having 
iade themselves wholly efficient, are able to secure better positions at 
igher salaries elsewhere. This division has been no exception to this 
eneral rule. Owing to the particular nature of the work, employees 
oon learn the ins and outs of the employment business, and a bid is 
nade for their services by various industries which plan on putting in 
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employment departments. ' Employees who do stay despite the a 
paratively low salaries paid by the division, remain because of ti 
great interest in the work, rather than for the remuneration xecei 

The demand for men and women skilled in employment work se* 
to be constantly increasing. Nearly every large concern has its o 
employment service, and it is this branch of their service that keeps 
factory going, in many cases. As soon as a business secures an efficia 
employment manager it is possible to reduce labor turn-over and to hi 
at much less cost, both in the expenditure necessary to secure worke 
and also at less cost in breaking them in to new work. 

Many industries are taking the power of discharging emplov* 
from foremen, so that a worker who does not fit in in one departme 
of an industry may be given another chance elsewhere with the eai 
firm. In some cases several transfers are made before the worker final 
lands in the right niche where his qualifications are profitable to ] 
employer. 

"the satisfied customer list" 

Every business house of any importance takes just pride in i 
"Satisfied Customer List" — a list of customers whose dealings with tl 
firm have been of such a nature that they not only continue as customei 
but are pleased at all times to recommend the firm which has give 
them satisfaction. The Chicago Free Employment Office has succeed* 
in maintaining both satisfactory and efficient relations with a lai*i 
number of representative firms transacting business in Chicago and ad- 
jacent territory. The "Satisfied Customer List" contains the nama 
of firms arranged according to their needs, based on the 300 classifies 
tions of workers, the names being assembled according to the loose-lea 
system. 

The number of firms whose names are listed in this reference boo 
range from one to two in number, in minor classifications, to seven 
hundred in occupations where there is a continuous and steady deman 
for help. The number of firms listed under the headings given, thi 
are in the market for some particular class of workers, and are records 
as "satisfied customers," is shown below: 

Assemblers, 81 — (that is, 81 "satisfied customers" are in the mark< 
for assemblers); — bakers, 18; blacksmiths, 49; bookkeepers, 21; boy 
156; cabinet makers, 52; carpenters, 226; chauffeurs, 62; clerks, 270 
cooks, 185; die makers, 21; drill press operators, 54; electricians, 7( 
engineers, 92; elevator operators, 143; factory hands, 101; farm hand 
280; firemen, 284; handymen, 468; janitors, 76; lathe hands, 10* 
machine operators, 228; molders, 30; packers, 216; painters, 118; pre! 
feeders, 140; punch press hands, 74; stenographers, 41; salesmen, 3£ 
sheet metal workers, 26; shipping room help, 216; steam fitters, IS 
tinners, 54; tool makers, 37; waiters, 86; watchmen, 94. 
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28 THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

makes for stability in employment and is one of the most potent reasa 
for continuing State employment service. 

DISTRIBUTION OF. LABOR 

War emergencies have brought about a condition which has mi 
it at times difficult to protect the rights of the State in retaining i 
service of skilled employees within its borders. The demands of fan 
businesses and the lure of the distant is taken full advantage of 1 
foreign businesses wishing employees. The employee is appealed 
through his emotions, and the advantages of work under an envirc 
ment different from that he has known. In many cases the routine 
home life is entirely broken up and the worker finds that the additi 
coming from increased wage is more than offset by other expenses, 
that the supposed gain proves to be a substantial loss. With low pi 
employees there is often some pride in receiving a larger salary, e* 
though the net is less, and this pride is skillfully appealed to by th{ 
bidding for workers for foreign employers. I 

This human element complicates distribution of labor to a cJ 
siderable extent. Were it possible to talk over each individual q 
with workers who have the idea that much more .money is to be ma 
somewhere else, it is possible that a great proportion of the unprofital 
drift in labor could be stopped. As it is, however, the worker frequent 
considers the salary increase alone, only to find that as much net m 
have been made without leaving the State. 

With the classification of industries into essential and non-esseud 
the problem of distribution of labor became still more complicated I 
has always been the aim of this division to use common sense in proteti 
ing home industries and to offset the drift which is bound to occurs 
stabilizing labor conditions within the State to as great an extent i 
possible. 
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DIVISION OF EAST ST. LOUIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

Stewart Campbell, Superintendent 



Owing to the industrial conditions which have obtained in East St. 
louis during the report year ending June 30, 1918, the employment 
roblem has been one of unusual difficulty. The locality served by this 
gency has experienced as many kinds of industrial conditions as usually 
re found in a period of from five to ten years. It has been necessary 
o contend with shortage of labor, a shift in the kind of employment 
lesired by workers and also the kind of workers asked for by employers ; 
here has been a considerable replacement of male workers by females, 
,nd lastly, the city has had the problem of the idle, able-bodied who do 
Lot care to work continuously, if at all. 

DECREASE IN COST OF MAINTENANCE 

Despite these conditions, this office has been able to operate at a 
lecTease in expense of $478.14, as compared with the corresponding 
twelve months of the preceding year. 

During this time we have had — 
9,297 applications from employers. 

15,456 employees asked for by employers. 
5,227 new registrations. 
6,993 renewals. 

11,907 persons referred to positions. 

11,365 positions filled. 

Notwithstanding the severe labor shortage which has existed and 
ivhich has steadily increased during the past twelve months, this office 
aas been able to make an increase in the number of actual placements 
made. More than 11,750 positions have actually been filled, but only 
11,365 are certified as being filled, as we have not had time to check 
back on all persons referred to positions. 

WOMEN WORKERS 

We have been able to accomplish this on account of the great in- 
crease in the number of women securing positions which has, to a great 
extent, equalized the reduction in the number of applications from men. 
During the past year women have been placed in positions which one 
year previous would neither have been considered by women workers or 
by employers. There has been a change in the attitude of workers 
towards the class of work that women can do and also in the attitude 
of employers towards women workers. Women have been placed by this 
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office in clerical positions, as elevator operators, in factory work — boti 
light and heavy — and during the last few months capable women ha* 
been placed in the construction and maintenance divisions of the rail- 
roads. 

Employers of women have, in positions where women replaced men. 
made proper provisions for such change, and have as a rule paid th* 
women the salary formerly paid men. There are a few exceptions t 
such cases, these exceptions being made more by the larger industria 
than by the smaller employer. 

PROBLEM OP THE IDLE 

The "daily shortage report" of this office shows that, at the clo* 
of each day's business, there remain a great number of positions which 
it is unable to fill. It is not to be inferred from this that every maa 
who is able and capable of working is employed, as such is not the case 
a& there are in East St. Louis many men who are idle, who in fad 
make no pretense of working. Also, there is another class of men wbfl 
are satisfied to spend two or three days of each week at some kjnd ol 
labor, remaining idle the balance of the time. 



LABOR SHORTAGE 

The great shortage of labor in this locality is attributable to a great 
many causes, but chiefly to three, which are as follows: First, the enor- 
mous number of men who have departed to enter some branch of the 
military service of the United States; second the enlargement of in- 
dustries and increase in output ; and third, the immense number of men 
which have left this industrial district for work on Government projects 
in the eastern and southern states. The last has really worked the 
greatest hardship upon local industries. 

Referring again to an important factor : There are a great many 
idle men in this city, who are doing absolutely nothing towards pro- 
ducing something essential to the conduct of the war, or the country in 
general; also there still are some who are remaining in non-essential 
positions. This last state of affairs will be corrected in the near future, 
but some one should possess the authority to force chronic idlers, who 
are above the age of thirty-one, to seek productive employment. 

The same condition exists in nearby towns, but not to the extent it 
does in East St. Louis. 
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DIVISION OF ROCKFORD FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

Peter T. Anderson, Superintendent 



In submitting this, the first annual report of the Division of Iloci 
ford Free Employment Office, as a division under the Civil Administn 
tive Code, it is to be remembered that unusual general conditions ha* 
become specialized in employment service, and that where the ordinar 
business man has found many peculiar conditions arise, these change 
from the ordinary have centered in the employment placing service main 
tained by this agency. 

In the territory allotted to this employment office the usual ei 
ployment problems have arisen, and in addition there has been tl 
problem of cantonment service and the changes of industry incidenj 
thereto. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 

It is believed that the reason for the increase in the service work of 
this division is due to the fact that the office has attempted to renderl 
real service. The ordinary licensed employment agency, in territory) 
such as this, is — by the very nature of things — mainly interested in ihe ] 
fee procured from the one placed. The success of the paid agency de- 
pends entirely on the number of placements and the fees secured there-l 
from. Service costs extra effort and as a consequence only as a paid 
agency is remarkably successful and maintained by broad-guage men 
will it maintain a service for its applicants. 

It requires a little more work and a more careful attention to 
details to treat all applicants with courtesy and not be satisfied with 
merely a perfunctory inquiry as to what kind of work they feel theT 
must have. Sometimes the applicant has an entirely wrong idea of the 
labor market and his fitness for offered positions. Sometimes he is 
anxious to go to work at once, when by waiting a few days he might be 
kept in mind for better positions that are opening up. Sometimes the 
applicant is inclined to bargain and jockey around for several weeks 
putting the office to considerable trouble, and only after some time is 
it learned that such applicant was never in the market for work but 
was merely going through the motions of hunting for it. 

Dealing with the employment placement problem, so as to get at 
the fundamentals, rather than merely to take requests for employment 
at their surface value seems to be necessary in making an office of this 
character a success. Employees in this office have invariably been in- 
structed to use, not only courtesy, but tact and discretion in handling 
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pplications and always to remember that the one placed is vitally 
ffected by the placement, whether it is good or bad — well or poorly 
one. 

In a city of the size of Rockford, it is possible to keep in fairly 
lose touch with the larger employers. Particularly in times covered by 
his report the wage question has been of great importance and inci- 
entally the distance of the workers' home from the place of employ- 
lent and the standard of health, safety and comfort maintained for him 
y the employer. Only insofar as an employment manager makes it his 
usiness to keep close track of all these matters affecting employment 
nd not only to make them the basis for placements but the basis for a 
rord of counsel now and then to the employer, can such employment 
uperintendent hope to make more than an ordinary success of his office. 
The organization of employment offices under the Code is so carefully 
rawn that even ordinary service will be of considerable value, but in 
rder to make it of great value, the superintendent and his helpers must 
^ve service in every sense that the word implies. 

"turn-over" 
There is a great deal of talk now among agency managers about 
turn-over" — a subject in which both industrial and state agency man- 
Lgers are vitally interested. Once the reason for "turn-over" is de- 
;ermined, the rest is comparatively easy. It may be that the employer 
s paying too small a wage; the plant may be located too far from the 
residence district; foremen may be discourteous, incompetent or lack 
act; a competitor may be systematically taking help from a rival, and 
n fact dozens of other causes may contribute to a large "turn-over." 
Whatever the cause may be it is up to somebody to determine it and to 
'emove such cause, and not attempt to remedy it merely by hiring more 
nen and trusting to luck that they may stay on the job. 

cantonment problems 
The work of this division has been greatly modified during the year 
vhich this report covers, by problems which arose in connection with the 
naintenance of a cantonment at Camp Grant. This has been an im- 
)ortant problem for many reasons. First, in a time of great manu- 
facturing activity, there has been a comparative lull in building 
operations. Second, there is seldom an adequate supply of workers of 
he class desired in the locality where cantonment buildings are being 
erected, and as a consequence labor must be drawn from outside sources, 
fiiird, a special difficulty we have found in connection with this division 
las been that of getting credit for employees sent to do cantonment 
vork. Under the general system maintained in all offices under the 
jurisdiction of The Department of Labor of this State, a card is given 
l .o the applicant for work with the request that he or his foreman send 
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this card to the agency when he is placed so that his name may bi 
checked off, and the agency receive credit for his placement. 

So simple a matter as getting applicants' cards returned to thi 
office has been found to be a considerable problem in connection wid 
workers directed to cantonments. Of the many hundreds of workeu 
so directed, comparatively few cards were, for a time, returned, so thd 
this office was practically left without credit for their placement. Ii 
some cases where a check-up was made, it was found that applicant! 
directed to the job were employed either at the work for which they wen 
recommended or on other work in the cantonment. Owing to the rud 
of work in the office it was found impractical to make a very thorough 
check-up; this however, did not prevent the office from continuing f 
send men as required. 

One of the greatest problems was that of securing enough help, bul 
through the cooperation of the different State Employment Offices it wai 
possible to secure a large number of workers in the different trades, ai 
they were needed in construction work. 

MIGBATOBY LABOR 

War conditions have been responsible for one important develop- 
ment in employment service, as the workers have seemed more willing to 
migrate, and there has been a drift from the small towns to larger ones, 
and from towns of moderate size to the cities, and also a reverse flo* 
from the cities to the smaller towns. Where an applicant is willing to 
leave the city in which he is located, and particularly where he is a 
specialist of some kind, a method of consolidating in one list the names 
and preferences of such workers is of great value in State employment 
work. 

Excepting the men called by the regular draft, the locality covered 
by this division lost comparatively few workers. The loss by draft has 
been more than overcome by hundreds who came into this district from 
small towns, where work was scarce and where the building trades were 
at a standstill. Migration from other places is keeping up to a con- 
siderable degree. This office was advised by a citizen in one of the 
nearby districts that our agency had placed all the former idlers in his 
town. No doubt the same condition holds in regard to other surround- 
ing towns. 

NEWSPAPER COOPERATION 

Thanks are due the newspapers in this employment district for their 
courteous and efficient cooperation in giving publicity to both the needs 
and the accomplishments of this office. When there has been an unusual 
demand for labor, newspapers have gratuitously called attention to that 
need, and where the office has been successful in accomplishing good 
work special attention has been called to such accomplishments, through 
the courtesy of the local newspapers. When the relation of the employ- 
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ime basis as common labor in the cities. If it were, the claim 
that a single man today employed on a farm would get $75 an^ 
>er month, assuming the amount of board as $10 per week. 
I be f the same as 40 cents per hour, ten hours per day. 
Shortages occur at times for men who are called for to work one < 
lonths until winter sets in. 
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booster, and today we are known in every industrial and business esta 
lishment in this section as the clearing house for labor. 

Third, keeping in constant touch with the requirements of \ 
employer; convincing him that The Department of Labor is an $ 
iliary branch of his business ; that he is paying taxes for the maintenai 
of the same and its up to him to make use of our services. 

Fourth, keep up the good fellowship feeling with those seekii 
employment, as it is essneital to have their cooperation in order to i 
places. The following is our motto placard in our office : 

IF YOU DO NOT FIND THE JOB YOU WANT ON OT7K 
DAILY BULLETIN, 

MAKE YOUE WANTS KNOWN AND WE WILL MAKE 
EVEEY EFFOET TO FILL YOUE WISHES. 
NO TEOUBLE TO ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 
FEEE SEBVICES TO EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYEE. 
OFFICE OPEN FEOM 
7 :00 A. M. TO 5 :00 P. M. 
Fifth, last, but not least, is to guard the State fund as if it we 
your own personal account. 
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This office has been very helpful in taking care of families vhe 
wife has been obliged to work, by giving them work by the day 
•. We have been taking care of a great many old men that can 
short and odd jobs. 

Farmers are calling on this office for help in consideration of i 
ce they have obtained. 
The office has a great many communications on file from employ? 
)me of the largest concerns/ thanking us for labor supplied; a) 
rs from employees thanking us for positions obtained for the 
le are considered among the best commendations possible. 

PUBLICITY 

Through visitation among the labor .organizations, advertising lai 
rs, and news notices placed in the daily papers, the public has i 
i acquainted with this office. In the past, there were some H 
not even know there was such an office in existence, and did i 
jrstand that all services were free. 
In conclusion, it is felt that the Springfield service has not reach 
nark set, but the entire personnel of the office is constantly striyi 
aprove the work of this division. In the effort excellent cooperate 
ling received from all concerned. 
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soldiers and sailors. For the employment service to deal with this pi 
lem intelligently an investigation of the extent to which handicap 
persons can be fitted in profitable employment was necessary. This 
vestigation is now under way. 

The most important change that has been taken for the impn 
ment of the State employment service is the completion of a coopera 
agreement between the Illinois Free Employment Offices and the Uri 
States Employment Service. Steps were taken by the General Advil 
Board in January, 1916, to effect a cooperative arrangement with 
officials of the United States Department of Labor by which duplicate 
of employment agencies would be eliminated and greater efficiency A 
veloped in the conduct of the work. A memorandum was signed j 
Secretary Wilson of the United States Department of Labor and A 
General Advisory Board and the Secretary of the Bureau of Lab 
Statistics of the State of Illinois, which provided for establishing si 
maintaining cooperating labor exchanges in the State. 

While this memorandum had been mutually agreed upon and sigrJ 
by the respective parties to the agreement, the necessary steps for acti 
operation of the agencies under the agreement had not been taken. Tl 
attention of the General Advisory Board was given to this problem \ 
once and after several meetings with the officials of the United Staft 
Employment service, the following agreement for the administration d 
the cooperative system was formulated and adopted : 
"An Agreement between the United States Employment Service and / 
Department of Labor of the State of Illinois for the Operation 
Cooperative Public Employment Exchanges in the State of Illinoi 
In adopting the following plan for a cooperative employment servi< 
in the State of Illinois, both governmental parties to this arrangemeJ 
are agreed first, that our fighting forces on land and sea must be sui 
ported by an efficient industrial army adequate to care for their ned 
by the production of equipment and supplies and that all loyal citizei 
are eager to contribute their aid and support toward the creation of sue 
an industrial army; and, second, that at all times, there is need 'J 
an effective public employment service in order to afford the employ* 
and employee an adequate means of satisfying their respective want 
and, furthermore, that this service can be most efficiently rendered 1 
centralizing employment activities under one joint and cooperatii 
management, thus avoiding useless duplication of labor and product 
maximum results from the moneys expended by the respective goven 
ments. 

Therefore, it is hereby mutually agreed between the District Supei 
intendent for the Chicago District No. 7, and the Director of Emplo] 
ment for the State of Illinois, in behalf of the United States Emplo] 
ment Service, and the Director of Labor, and General Advisory Boar 
of Free Employment Offices in behalf of the Department of Labor of th 
State of Illinois, that, subject to the statutes and regulations governin 
employment activities of the two governmental bodies entering thi 
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within the State shall be made as will protect the employment seni 
of the Illinois Free Employment Offices. It is understood that, 
applied to the Chicago Office, The State Department of Labor shall b 
the option of assuming the unexpired lease of this office." 

(Signed). 

Under this agreement the State and Federal Employment servi 
are now cooperating. The Board of Managers consist of Mark L#. Cra 
ford and Dr. P. L. Prentis for the Federal Service and Barney CoN 
and W. C. Lewman for the State Employment service with F. S. Deil 
as chairman. 

As a result of this agreement the large central employment ofli 
occupying three floors, and housing the administrative offices of both I 
Federal and State services, the Women's Section and the Section 
Skilled Men, has been opened in the heart of the business disti 
of Chicago. Other offices have opened in Chicago and in other cii 
and towns within the State. The necessities of the war have made 
possible greatly to expand and improve the work of the employmi 
offices throughout the country. Illinois has benefited by this expand 
and the employment offices in the State will be in a position to profit 
the experiences under this cooperative system after the war. 
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The division inspectors report that, upon investigation of the boci 
of the several agencies, they find 593,482 persons secured position 
during the year July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918: 

Theatrical agencies 167,467 Teachers' agencies 3 

Domestic agencies 37,639 Engineering and technical agen- 

Barbers' agencies 4,854 cies IJI 

Automobile agencies 4,966 Nurses' agencies 7,K 

Hotel employment agencies.... 10,532 1 

Labor agencies 274,887 Total number of positions , 

Clerical agencies 34,043 secured 693.4 

General employment agencies. . 46,057 

COMPLAINTS 

A record is also kept showing the number of complaints filed f 
this office during the year, against the agencies and how they 
adjusted. Complaints were made as follows: 

Theatrical agencies 8 Clerical agencies 

Domestic agencies 91 General employment agencies. . . . 

Barbers' agencies 8 Miscellaneous 

Automobile agencies 2 — 

Hbtel employment agencies 4 12 Total 9 

Labor agencies 420 t 

692 complainants received full refunds amounting to $2, JOS 

111 complainants received 3-5 refunds amounting to 260 

5 complainants received 3-4 refunds amounting to 40 

9 complainants received 1-2 refunds amounting to 105 

2 complainants received 1-4 refunds amounting to 4 tl 

4 complainants received 10% refunds amounting to 35 

93 complainants received other positions without further charge 

30 complainants received refunds of railroad fare amounting to 223 5 1 

18 complainants had no claims 

13 complainants miscellaneous nature 



977 $2,977 it 

Total number of complaints received, 977. 
Total number of complaints adjusted, 977. { 

Everything is settled. No cases pending on June 30, 1918. 

The fact that there are complaints against the agencies does not 
always mean an intentional wrong, simply a difference of opinion be- 
tween the agent and the complainant. During the year all complaints 
between agencies and complainants have been adjusted at this office 
and it has not been found necessary to resort to the courts to settle a 
single case. 

A system of investigating newspaper ads pertaining to private 
employment agencies has been adopted. The Department of Labor has 
instructed this division to purchase the prominent daily papers each 
day. Each deputy is assigned to a certain paper to investigate and 
inspect the ads each morning. This is the first work to be done, the 
examination of the advertisement assigned to them pertaining to labor 
concerning the business of this division. Where violations pertaining 
to the law of private employment agencies are concerned, the persons so 
violating are notified to appear to show cause. Everywhere violations 
are found, it is made the policy of the division that such violations are 
adjusted before any new investigations are made. Hence there are no 
accumulations of violations. With this method we have discovered at 
least 15 persons doing business, each of whom has been required to 
take out a license. Without the system in force, such unauthorized 
agents would have been able to work without discovery. 
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DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION 

Kobebt S. Jones, Chief Inspector 



The twenty-fifth annual report of the Chief State Factory Inspect* 
e first under the Civil Administrative Code), for the report ya 
led June 30, 1918, aims to present a concise statement of the actii 
i of this division in the enforcement of the ten State statutes und 
jurisdiction. These laws are: (1) The child labor law, (2) garma 
, (3) blower law, (4) structural law, (5) health, safety and comfa 
, (6) occupational disease law, (7) women's ten hour law, (8) wa 
ise law, (9) butterine and ice cream law, and (10) the basement Iff 

The functions of the Division of Factory Inspection are those i 
r enforcement. The old idea of factory inspection administrate 
5, in the main, that of penalizing the employer who transgressed til 
. The law was, for a time, supposed to be corrective — a penalty I 
enforced after the law had been violated. 

In the last report of this division (then a department), made by & 
n Chief Factory Inspector (now Director of Labor), the followi^ 
;gestive paragraph occurred : 

"The new division of Factory Inspection will use every effort t 
►ply all necessary information and keep both employers and workei 
roughly posted as to all requirements of old and new laws. The ail 
the division will be to work constructively, rather than aggressivelj 
h all concerned, and to^aid in the upbuilding of both the industri* 
the State of Illinois and the workers in those industries, that tk 
iction of constructive administration may be carried out with care an 
tice." 

When the Civil Administrative Code became operative July ■ 
L7, and the present Chief Inspector took charge, the foregoing pr< 
led change in administrative method was used as a guide. Conviction 
ler the law, it was felt, would mean that the employer had been i 
orance of the law; at least there would be some thought in his min 
to whether he might be able to "get by" with a minor violatioi 
Dking at the whole matter of factory administration from the con 
uctive point of view; educating the employer to the fact it is alwoq 
his advantage to comply with the law; that law observance paj 
;ter than law violation — these points of view helped to clear the entifl 
item of many faults and to gain and hold the warmest friendship cj 
ny employers who have hitherto looked askance at much labor legis 
ion. 
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It will be noticed in the appended table, that 16,371 establi 
were visited 21,499 times in Chicago and Cook County. In cities | 
towns outside of Cook County in the State of Illinois, the numb 
establishments visited totaled 9,616, making the grand total of 
lishments visited, 25,987, calling for 31,121 inspections. 

CHILD LABOR IN THE GARMENT TRADE 

The aim of this department has been to discourage the employed 
of children in this industry. An occasional attempt to maintain 
dustry on the basis of decade-old customs is found, but on the wl 
this law is well observed. 

A total number of 2,211 establishments were inspected, calling 
2,787 inspections. It was found that the number of girls under 
years was 1,476, while only 436 boys were found employed. Violat 
to the number of 171 were reported. 

CHILD LABOR I 

With the enactment of the child labor law, considerable difficuij 
was found at first in getting the exact meaning to those interests 
The issuance of employment certificates particularly, called for coi 
siderable educational work. To facilitate the work, a set of rules c 
comments on the law was prepared and widely distributed. Each schoc 
superintendent in the State was mailed a copy and others were eei 
to inquirers upon request. 

Eeference to section and page in the instructions makes it posaU 
to refer to the printed pamphlet, "Child Labor Law of Illinois/' a 20 
page booklet issued by this division. 

The instructions read, in part: 

Certificates must be signed by the minor. Signature of minor oi 
margin will do. See page 10 of pamphlet. 

Proof of age accepted must be shown in certificate. Shown o: 
margin proof of age failed, unless you have forms with blank space pr( 
vided for same. See pages 7, 8, and 9. Proof of age must be in ft 
order named; a subsequent proof is not sufficient unless you have file 
evidence that the preceding proof is not obtainable. 

Not more than eight hours per day ; section 9, page 13. 

Not before 7 :00 a. m. nor after 7 :00 p. m. 

Not more than six days per week; section 10, page 14. 

Prohibited employment; section 10, page 14. 

No child under 14 may be employed at any time at any work ft 
wages except as hereinafter noted. Section 1, page 1, so complete! 
covers the prohibited occupations and so specifically prohibits the emplo] 
ment of children under 14 that few occupations are left; even thong 
the latter proviso in section 1* were applied there would be very fe 
occupations notably agricultural and domestic that would be left i 
which they could be employed legally. "When school is not in session, 
means the summer vacation period and not morning, evening, Saturdaj 
and holidays; these are only considered recess periods. 
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.,926. The total number of children employed was 3,182 ; 2,266 
id 916 females. The percentage of children to the total number i 
)rkers is therefore nearly 1 per cent. 

In the entire State 62,837 establishments were visited, reqnirii 
,969 inspections. 

CERTIFICATES ISSUED 

In towns outside of Chicago and Cook County, certificates we 
iued as follows: 

For employment in manufacturing, 3,135 males, 1,495 female 

bal 4,630. Mercantile certificates, 1,043 males, 298 females; tot 

541. For public utilities, 453 males, 41 females; total 494. Misa 

leous, 456 males, 195 females; total 651. This makes a grand tot 

7,116 certificates issued outside of Chicago and Cook County. 

Eecord is kept of the nativity of applicants for certificates, 
jord in detail shows as follows : 

America, 21,022; Austria, 572; Africa, 7; Armenia, 3; Austral 
Belgium, 53; Bohemia, 145; Brazil, 9; Bulgaria, 1; Canada, 21 
>nmark, 18; England, 161; France, 21; Finland, 6; Germany, 20J 
eece, 6; Hungary, 166; Holland, 49; Italy, 331; Ireland, 11 
thuania, 7; Luxemberg, 2; Norway, 55; No via Scotia, 1; Polani 
7; Palestine, 1; Eussia, 642; Roumania, 34; Sweden, 84; Scotlam 
; Sicily, 5 ; Switzerland, 8 ; Syria, 2 ; Turkey, 3 ; Wales, 6. Total j 
ite of Illinois 24,046. ' 

The number of certificates issued in the city of Chicago totafe 
,901. In towns and cities outside of Chicago 7,116 certificates wei 
lied, or 24,046 for the entire State. 

HEALTH, SAFETY AND COMFORT LAW 

This is a law enforced by the division which embodies the idea o 
>mfort" as well as "protection" in industry. 

Two reasons make the enforcement of this law call for skilled wor 
inspection. First, a preconceived idea on the part of the industri* 
nager as to what is the proper definition of "oomf ort" ; second, th 
t of necessary changes. 

A campaign of education has been maintained by this division t 
icate both employers and employed as to what constitutes workin 
afort. To obviate the high cost of changing conditions to compl 
h the law, the department has advised the employer to secure ap 
>ved plans before making essential changes in his plant, that th 
r may be complied with at a minimum of cost. These methods ar 
rking out most satisfactorily. 
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BLE I — RESULTS OP INSPECTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
SAFETY ANP COMPORT ACT PROM JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 3 
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Analysis of all orders under the health, safety and co 
• the report year of this report shows that building inspects 
mber of 1,832 were made throughout the State; sanitatic 
>30; power orders 3,400; dangerous machinery, 698; 
tohinery parts, 12,692, total 20,522 orders issued. 

SAFETY MUSEUM 

Past reports have listed devices for the safeguarding o 
various lines of industry, cover guards for dangerous n 
vices for structural work, wash room equipment, metal 
vices and safety appliances. 

Besides actual devices a large number of photographic vi 
the inspecting photographer are on file and are used in ec 
)rk. 

The safety museum is open every day, except Sundays 
•lidays, from 8.30 a. m. until 5 p. m. ; Saturdays from 9 a. 
\ m. 

WASH HOUSE LAW 

The number of inspections made under the provisions of 
mse law totaled 646, of which 154 were new orders; reinspeci 
ade to the number of 492, and in 286 instances the requir< 
te department were fully complied with; subjoined table 
suits of the work of the department under this law. 
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STRUCTURAL SAFETY LAW 

Owing to the comparative inactivity of building operations, 
division has been able to keep close track of the work of builders comi ?~ 
within the scope of this act. 

A total of 533 jobs were inspected in Chicago and Cook County 
the deputy inspectors specializing on this class of work. This call ^ J 
for 654 inspections, 117 official orders being issued. Accidents to i B c 
number of 19 were reported, of which 6 resulted in the loss of life. Llcts s 

Outside of Chicago and Cook County 32 jobs were inspected ! ™ 
times, and two nonfatal accidents were reported. 
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VENTILATION 

Two inspectors at present are detailed to enforce this section of t 
health, safety and comfort law. Previous reports have outlined duti 
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of these inspectors and also have given extended comments on the vario ^y 
mechanical devices used to insure proper ventilation. 

The year's tabulations show that 54 first inspections were ma 
and 72 orders issued; in 32 cases it was found necessary to issue orde ^i 
for 1,500 cubic feet of fresh air per person. In all, 199 establishing ■* oa 
were visited and 236 workrooms inspected. These inspections sal ^ 
guarded the conditions surrounding 3,428 employees, 

The subject of ventilation is one which is of great importance 
the present time because of increase in workers in many industries, 
high degree of engineering skill is required to set the requirements 
ventilation and insure freedom from contagious and epidemic diseai 
which are sure to follow overheating of workrooms and inadequate venl 
lating facilities. When overcrowding is added, only a continuous pli 
of inspecting can insure disease prevention 

RESULTS OF INSPECTIONS ACCORDING TO THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE BLOWER LAW 

Under the blower law, 369 establishments were inspected, entailin feifo 
554 visits; 3,578 wheels were inspected and 21 were found to be unpr Bo^ 
tected. It was necessary to issue 77 official orders. This does not ii 'poii 
elude many verbal orders given by the deputy inspectors for the corre %\ 
tion of minor violations. . ^ili 

Fifty-nine inspections were made outside of Chicago and Coo ^ti 
County, 547 wheels being inspected. Eight were found to be unpr< ^ 
tected. Twenty-two official orders were issued. %t 

In the entire State of Illinois, 613 inspections were made to improv % 
working conditions of 4,024 employees. 

BUTTERINE AND ICE CREAM LAW 

In order to avoid duplication of inspection, it has been founJ 
practicable to rely upon the good offices of the Department of Agri#jUf 
culture in helping to enforce the above law. The Division of Foo«fc 
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DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION 5 

iries enforces a comprehensive law covering the product. Th 
be enforced by the Division of Factory Inspection provides fo 
drainage, plumbing and ventilation of rooms or buildings an< 
mliness in manufacture. The law enforced by the Departmen 
culture provides for wholesomeness and cleanliness of the prod 
ls a clean and wholesome product can only be manufacture 
cleanly surroundings, and as the Department of Agricultur 
ts searching investigations and inspections to determine th 
Less of the finished product, duplicate inspections have bee: 
. during the period covered by this report by having produc 
ions cover the field. 

WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE ACT 

question constantly asked by the public, as well as by thoe 
ally and professionally interested, is : "To what extent, if an} 
! war affected the occupational disease hazard in this State ?" 
msiderable apprehension has been felt concerning conditions i 
ndustries whose peculiar character bring them within the scop 

occupational disease act. Such concern is felt because of th 
ng reasons: 

irst, the general demand for speeding up in the various branohc 
smelting industries, thereby lengthening the hours of laboi 
periods of exposure, particularly in the dusty lead trades. Fo 
le, the dry sanding of paint incident to the finishing of th 
r of passenger cars is almost a necessity in the prevention o 
lity. 

econd, the loss of shop discipline, due to a constantly changin, 
nel of foreman and employees. Undoubtedly this factor wil 

itself manifest. The senior division physician recently ha< 
m to inspect a large accumulator plant, which in the pre-wa 

was remarkably free from lead poisoning, the inspection bein 

for by two cases of plumbism reported in a thirty day perioc 
mentary inspection of the pasting room revealed the cause of th 
>oisoning; a new and inexperienced foreman, floor with five days 
mlation of red lead and several uncovered containers. Excuse 
ility to secure sufficient labor to keep the room clean." Followin 
two cases of plumbism yet further, it developed that both me: 
>een rejected by their draft boards for being underweight. It i 
it that should the war be prolonged this feature will be a facto 
possible increased morbidity in the extra hazardous trades. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

The employment of children in the hazardous trades is prohibits 
atute but unfortunately, the same cannot be said of women. Sine 
assage of the national bill abolishing the use of white phosphorou 
ie match industry, Illinois has had a relatively small number o 
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women employed in the industries within the scope of the occupation 
disease act. While the division has been questioned relative to i 
employment of women in several industries coming under the at 
notably dry color and paint, it has been able to discourage such effort 
almost without exception. Women in general are greatly more so 
ceptible to industrial poison than men, and this is particularly true 
lead. Our single plant in the State, where women are employed in fl 
handling of lead in a dry form, has been productive of some of tl 
most severe cases of plumbism we have seen. 

In the brass trades, with the exception of a few plants, where gii 
are employed as core-makers, the question of female labor has not aria 
to any extent, but the time is evidently not far distant when the adap 
ability of women for brass finishing (polishing and buffing) will I 
seriously in question. The employment of women in the brass foundri 
should be prohibited by law. 

COMPARISON OF CONDITIONS 

While the period is too short for logical deductions, the figures a 
here presented, showing the morbidity from industrial poisoning ( 
every character for the war and pre-war period. During the tweh 
months from July 1, 1916, to July 1, 1917, there were reported to tii 
department 185 occupational poisonings from the various industries 
which this law applies, covering approximately 11,000 employees, 
against this our figures for the first war year, i. e. July 1, 1917, 
July 1, 1918, show a total of 105 cases. Although these figures are 1 
no means discouraging, it is felt that not enough time has elapsed undt 
the altered conditions upon which to base conclusions. However, i 
would seem inevitable that any changes making for longer hours an 
less intelligent personal supervision of the workers in these trades wo 
result in a greatly increased morbidity of those concerned. As to 
results were women to be largely employed in these trades, it is only 
turn to the reports of the British Factory Inspectors, which show stu 
morbidity among women in certain industries, notably munitions 
aeroplane finishing, as to make their employment prohibitive. 

NEW DISEASE HAZARDS 

A hitherto almost unknown occupational poisoning in this Stai 
entailed by the war, and one which will demand most careful supei 
vision and study, is the distallation of coal tar and manufacture 
anilin dyes upon a commercial scale. While the one large dry-col( 
factory in the State engaged in this work may be said scarcely to ha 1 
passed the experimental stage, enough anilin poisoning has been en 
countered to warrant the belief that this work will demand the mos 
adequate supervision and hygienic measures. 

Considerable attention has been devoted during the year to carbon* 
monoxide poisoning, among the plants where large numbers of tractors 
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d engines operated by gasoline and kerosene are tested. This h 
,s been practically eliminated where adequate ventilating meg 
,ve been installed. 

SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE INSPECTIONS 

The results of the medical investigations made by the two divii 
Lysicians, together with reports made by firms filing data unde 
cupational disease law, have been compiled and tabulated acco 
months. Occupational diseases are, for the purpose of record, ( 
d under Class A, "Lead Poisoning," and Class B, "Other Poison: 

Under Class A, 151 firms were inspected or reported, there 
total of 86 sick and 77,908 well covered by these reports. 

Under Class B, 94 firms were inspected or reported, there be 
tal of 19 sick and 36,693 well employees covered by these inspe< 
id reports. 

Total number of firms inspected or reporting is 245; the 
lmber of sick and well being, respectively 105 and 114,601. 

It will be noted that lead is the most insidious poison used i 
dustries. It is used more frequently than any other industrial ] 
. manufacture and is absorbed by the system over a consid 
jriod of time before the worker affected is incapacitated. 

It also renders the one affected incapable of work for long p 
E time and frequently makes it impossible for the worker to reti 
ldustry of any kind, the basis having been laid for serious cor 
onal disease. 

RESULTS OF PROSECUTIONS 

It has been the policy of the division to use educational anc 
Tuctive measures in informing employers as to their status und< 
iw rather than relying upon prosecutions as a means for securii 
jrvance. Despite this, there will continue to be more or less fh 
iolations which call for skilled prosecution as a corrective me 
"his plan will, it is felt, eventually reduce the number of prosec 
ecessary. Education and not prosecution has been the motto < 
ivision. It is thought that prosecutions may be reduced to a min 
y these methods — thorough education of both employer and em] 
nd their combined cooperation with the division. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, records show tha 
ases were prosecuted in the city of Chicago for various violatic 
he laws enforced by the division. Violations of the child labc 
onstituted the majority of cases ; conviction being secured in 129 
rith fines totaling $695.00 and costs totaling $596.25. 

Prosecutions under the women's ten-hour law are next in m 
?he division brought suits in 60 instances, which resulted in 
otaling $457.50 and $293.25 costs. 
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Compensation acts in this country date back only to 1911. It i 

* that before this time compensation acts had been passed in som 
es, but these were either declared unconstitutional or were found t 
inworkable in the form in which they were enacted. The first work 
> constitutional act was passed in 1911. Since that time compensa 

acts have been enacted, and are now in force, in thirty-seven of th 
y-eight states of the union. The administrative scheme of th 
kmen's compensation acts in these thirty-seven states varies. Twenty 

states have industrial boards or commissions; four states have 
;le commissioner; one state has five commissioners, each havin 
rge of a certain district, and in ten states the law is administere 
;he courts, but in two of these states a dispute must first be submitte 
i state officer before the courts have jurisdiction. 

In the method of securing payment of compensation, different, plan 
t in different states. Five states have a monopolistic state manage^ 
trance fund. Employers make contributions to this state fund an 
compensation payments are paid therefrom. In the state of Ohi( 
ch has this plan, all employers subject to the terms and provision 
he compensation act, are required to contribute to this fund, excep 
; those employers that are financially able to carry their own risk 
r be exempted from this contribution. Nine states have a state fun 
competition with private managed insurance companies. An em 
rer in these states may contribute to the state fund, or take on 
irance in a privately managed insurance company, and employei 

• are able to carry their own risks may still do so. New York, Penr 
ania and California are examples of this plan. In states that d 

have the state fund, the statute generally makes some provisio 
ng the Industrial Commission more or less authority to compel th 
>loyer, either to furnish satisfactory evidence of his ability to pa 
pensation, or insure his liability in some insurance company. 

The first compensation act in Illinois was passed in 1911. Thi 
was administered by the courts. In 1913 an Industrial Board o 
ie members was created and charged with the administration of th 
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act. In 1917 the membership was increased from three to five, and 
name changed to the Industrial Commission. Prior to 1917 the ci 
pensation act was elective. Election was presumed if the emplojn 
was hazardous unless there was an affirmative rejection. In non-haa 
ous employments an affirmative election was necessary, but these diffa 
methods of indicating acceptance or rejection did not change the elec 
quality of the act. In hazardous occupations the rejection of the 
removed from the employer in a common law personal injury suit 
defenses of assumption of risk, fellow servant and contributory nc 
gence. In 1917, the act was made compulsory as to hazardous « 
pations. 

The compensation principle has been satisfactory to both empi 
and employee. Neither would wish to return to the old system with 
long delays, large expense and great uncertainty. Probably no one tl 
was more provocative of ill feeling between employer and employee t 
the old personal injury suit. The clear proof of the general satisfac 
of the compensation principle is that the last laws enacted in this 8 
were "agreed" measures, agreed on and drafted by representative 
employers and employees. 

One of the most unsatisfactory conditions in compensation admi 
tration is the status of the railroad employee. The Federal Emplo] 
Liability Act, and not the State Compensation Act controls when 
injured employee is engaged in interstate commerce at the time of 
injury. This excludes most of the railroad employees from the 
visions of the compensation act. 

The Federal Employers Liability Act is not a compensa 
measure. It is a common law action with certain defenses renitf 
In 1908, when it was passed by Congress, it was considered, and re 
was, a great step in protecting the rights of injured employees. To 
in the light of our experience with compensation laws, it is an im 
quate measure for the result intended. Eecovery is based on neglige! 
and nearly all the old evils of personal injury litigation still exist in 
administration. 

The theory of compensation laws is that all industries shall 
for their injured employees and the dependents of those who are kil 
and that the expense of so doing shall be a charge on the industry, 
same as the expense of providing for broken and worn-out machin 
The experience of thirty-seven states has demonstrated that this th 
is a correct one, and is satisfactory to both employer and employee, 
is unfortunate that the large majority of railroad employees are 
included in a law embodying this theory. 

Several remedies have been proposed to bring about this desi 
result, a Federal Compensation Act applying to railroad employees 
gaged in interstate commerce, an act of Congress saving to rail* 
employees a right of recovery under the state compensation act 3 
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\t remedies, differing in detail, but all having the sam 
lication of the compensation principle to such employ 

It is probable that Congress would pass such an act w 
disagreement among railroad employees themselves as 1 
uch a measure. Some of the railroad organizations 
>rd in favor of such a law, and some have taken an op 
s unfortunate that such a disagreement exists. The '. 
dned in some cases under the Federal Employers Liab 
btless contributed to opposition to the change to the 
iciple. It is, of course, true that in some cases more wil 
er the liability law, but usually then only after se^ 
Ration, delay and great expense. The fact that hun< 
injured who receive no compensation whatever seems tc 
)y those who oppose a change for such reasons. 

A great evil under the present system exists in that 
urs that the question, as to whether the employee injur 
interstate commerce, is a difficult question to decide, 
ployee does not know whether he should sue under the I 

a claim for compensation. Frequently in this perpl 
h, with the attendant delay and expense. 

It is to be hoped that railroad employees will shortly i 
Ler organizations of employees, that the compensation pi 
rect one, and when there is such an agreement, in a] 
aw will be passed by Congress extending this princip' 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce. 

Another unsatisfactory condition in compensation a 
J happily been remedied by legislation. On May 21, 191 
ite Supreme Court handed down an opinion in the case 
ciflc Company v. Jensen. Jensen was killed while en 
ding a steamship in New York. The New York Indusl 
n granted his widow and two children compensation 
jided in this case that the compensation law of New "! 
riicable, as the maritime law governed. 

This decision invalidated many awards granting 
der the act, and rendered it impossible in future cases 1 
isation in such cases. Congress remedied this situatic 

October, 1917, a bill amending the United States Judi 
ring in such cases to claimants the rights and remedi 
)rkmen's Compensation Laws of any state. This law 
1 and was most satisfactory to those interested in the a 

compensation laws. 

There seems to be no reason why a compensation a< 

ply to non-hazardous as well as hazardous occupations 

it more accidents happen in hazardous occupations and : 

at in many cases the employee received a larger wag( 

— 5 D L 
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occupation is hazardous. It is small consolation to the employee injnq 
in a non-hazardous occupation that the number of accidents happens 
is not so great in the line in which he is employed, as in other occuf 
tions. The needs of compensation are just as great. There are docta 
bills to pay, and usually a family to provide for, and there is no reaa 
why the compensation act should not cover such cases. The fact 
fewer accidents do occur in such occupations, renders the burden a light 
one for the employer, and he, no less than the employee engaged in 
hazardous occupation, should count this as an expense of administrate 

In many cases it is difficult to determine whether an employer 
governed by the compensation act. This produces a state of uncertain 
in the administration of the law and works a hardship upon the e 
ployer, as he does not know whether he is bound by the provisions 
the compensation act or not. Many of the states have a provision 
their compensation act that every employer who employes more than 
certain number of men shall be under the act. It is thus easy for i 
employer to determine whether he is bound by the act or not and it 
much easier for the Industrial Commission to administer an act contai 
ing such a provision. 

Some of the states grant compensation for occupational diseaa 
There seems to be no logical reason why a man disabled by an occup 
tional disease should not be compensated the same as a man disabled ! 
accident. The experience of other states has shown that occupation 
diseases bear a very small proportion to industrial accidents. Sol 
problems in administration occur which do not occur in accident caa 
but the experience of other states has proven that such obstacles are n 
insurmountable. All the arguments in favor of compensation for aa 
dental injuries apply to occupational diseases, and the fact that they 
much fewer in number is an argument for, rather than against, th< 
inclusion within the compensation act. 

The expenses connected with the allowance of compensation 
death cases are much greater than they should be. The law provid 
that the compensation in case of death shall be paid at the option of tl 
employer, either to the personal representative of the deceased employ* 
or to his beneficiaries; also that the payment of compensation by tl 
employer to the personal representative of the deceased employee shi 
relieve him of all obligations as to the distribution of such compensate 
so paid. No authority is given in the act to the Industrial Commissio 
— unless it can be inferred — to determine who the beneficiaries are, ( 
to whom -the compensation shall be paid. The employer, in order 
protect himself, insists upon administration, and no fault can be fouu 
with him for so doing. We thus have the expenses of administrate 
which seem entirely unnecessary, as the compensation is paid the bem 
ficiaries in small weekly installments. We think the law should i 
amended so that there might be no question of the power of the commit 
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The number of review cases heard by the commission since Ji 
1917, is 1,135. On July 1, 1917, there were pending about 450 pi 
ons for review. There are now about 125 cases pending on revn 
renty of which we are unable to try at present for the reason that! 
ineficiaries are alien enemies or because of some other reason exists 
hich renders it impossible to try the case at the present time. 1 
ive thus only about one hundred cases pending on review which c 
) tried at the present time. As about eighty petitions for review \ 
ed each month, it can be seen that the work is up to date as near 
is possible to make it so. 

Another step taken by the present commission was the establish! 
■, a medical section* with Dr. P. B. Magnuson as the Medical Sup 
sor. The need of such a step as this had been long apparent. Medi 
lestions arise in the majority of the cases tried. In fact, the em 
- the disability is usually the disputed question. So frequently 
>ath cases, the question arises as to whether the injury sustained 1 
Le cause of death. Experience has proven that in order to dec 
Lese questions intelligently the advice and help of a competent dis 
rested physician is necessary. Determining the disputed question 
ie extent of the disability by expert testimony is in most cases } 
tisfactory. In such cases the unbiased opinion of the medical dired 
of great value. 

Doctor, now Major P. B. Magnuson, has been for some time 
r ashington assisting the Surgeon General in war work, and his pi 
is been taken by Dr. W. E. Shackleton. Dr. Shackleton spends eJ 
? ternoon in the office of the commission and Dr. S. S. Graves speij 
Lch forenoon. We thus have a doctor present at all times to exami 
LJured claimants, to give advice on medical questions, and to p 
isi stance in numerous other ways. 

Not only in disputed cases is a medical department of assistan 
it also in the case of lump sums and settlements, which are usua 
*reed matters. The employer or insurance company agree to settle 
ise with an employee for a certain sum and the employee is willi 
> accept this. The employee in such cases usually has neither a doc 
3T a lawyer. The law provides that these settlements can not be mi 
ithout the approval of the commission. In many of these cases i 
nestion of the extent of the applicant's disability must be determii 
i considering whether the settlement should be approved. The adv 
f the medical section in such cases is of great assistance. 

Not only in the decision of disputed questions concerning I 
dent of disability is a medical section useful, but also in obtaini 

•Prior to the enactment of the Civil Administrative Code, subdivisions of acti 
3S were commonly called "departments." When the Code applied the te 
lepartment" specifically to each of the nine great gTOups of activities, the use 
e term in the old sense, to designate a minor subdivision, caused consider^ 
•nfusion. To obviate any misunderstandings caused by faulty terminology, t 
rm "section" was formally adopted by the board of directors to designate 
ibdivision of a division, the order of classification being shown in the follow! 
stance : "Department of Labor, Division of Factory Inspection, Medical Sectioi 
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just claims for compensation. These efforts, even if they are not sue 
eessful, deprive the employee of the compensation at a time when )) 
needs it most, and entail expense in collecting this compensation. 

When the employer or insurance company refuses to pay compel 
tion, it is usually necessary for the employee to engage a lawyer, an 
frequently secure the assistance of physicians as expert witnesses. 1 
many of these cases the amount of compensation is small and ti) 
expense connected therewith is out of all proportion to the amoun 
that can be recovered. In some cases compensation is refused whe 
there is absolutely no reason for it, and many of the defenses raised ai 
so trivial that it can be seen that the only object of contesting sue 
cases is delay. We trust that the number of such employers and h 
surance companies will speedily diminish. 

During the year there were reported to the commission 36,43 
accidents, 492 of which were fatal. This includes only accident 
covering more than a week's disability, in other words, compensate 
accidents, no compensation being paid for the first week. 

These accidents have been tabulated according to the recommendi 
tions of the Committee on Statistics and Compensation Insurance Coi 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards an 
Commissions, insofar as these recommendations were" applicable to tb 
industries of this State. * 

On account of the conflicting jurisdiction of State and Federal lai 
very few of the accidents occurring to employees of the various int« 
state railroads were reported to the Commission, so that the total doi 
not represent the entire number of accidents in the State. 

These accident reports are not only of value for statistical pul 
poses but also serve as a check on compensation payments. When com 
pensation payments are made a duplicate receipt is sent to the Com 
sion and a check is kept of compensation payments in this manner. 

Not considering the amount paid out in lump sums and settle 
ments, treated in another part of this report, during the year 1917 thei 
was paid in compensation, $2,975,470 and in medical and funeral bill 
$393,524, a total of $3,368,994. 

LUMP SUMS AND SETTLEMENTS 

Under the provisions of the act, compensation is payable in in 
stallments of a certain percentage of the average weekly wage, excep 
that it may be paid in lump sum upon the order of the commission 
There is a decided tendency on the part of injured employees to en 
deavor to procure the compensation in a lump sum, due to some exten 
to doubt that the employer will continue the payments in installment 
and to a larger extent to the fact that attorneys who represent injure* 
men in contested proceedings are reluctant to accept payment foi 
services rendered in very small installments. 
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We have undertaken an investigation to determine whe 
nsation paid in a lump sum was, as a matter of fact, used t 
terest of the recipients thereof. In many, cases we find the 

life greatly improved because of the fact that the injurec 
dow of a deceased employee, was able to so use the funds < 
gir hands as to enable them to invest it profitably, either i] 
securities. On the other hand, inasmuch as most of the cast 
up sum settlement is made, involve but a small amount, n 
y $200.00, no particular advantage was found to have a< 
ch payment. But it is probably true that the money would 
3n better conserved had it been paid in installments. 

The commission is particularly careful in approving 1 
Elements and makes a very thorough investigation of th< 
ery case. Where the money is wanted for the purpose of in 
siness, a man familiar with such enterprises is sent to the i 
oposed investment — usually a little store for retail mere! 
e sort or another — and a complete check of the business and 
ities made, and an inventory of the stock taken . Then an 
>n is made as to the standing of the petitioner and wheth 
fficient business ability is possessed, before approval is g 
aer cases where the intention of the petitioner is to purchas 
i inspection of the premises is made, its value appraised, wh 

a district which is improving or otherwise is ascertained 
ese facts are reported to the commission, which acts in i 
erewith. Sometimes the compensation is wanted in lump 
e purpose of returning to the "old country " In these c 
e taken to advance only so much as is necessary of the fu: 
e passage over, and foreign exchange, which can be cash 
stination, is given for the balance. 

Only recently an injured man estranged from his wife a 
d not supporting them, was compelled by reason of the intei 
unty probation officer, to receipt for compensation in a-] 
d to pay it over to his wife. The most frequent reason 
ttlement in lump sum is to discharge indebtedness incurr 
e period of disability. In these cases all of the creditors 
?wed, the petitioner's standing in the community is ascerte 

the bills are legitimate and if it would be a hardship 
editors to wait longer, approval is given. Sometimes payirn 
lis in the presence of our examiner is exacted. 

The following figures show the amounf of compensatio 
. settlement contracts and lump sums since the formatio 
mmission : 

L3 $ 90,222 24 1915 $ 700,690 05 1917 $ 

L4 534,273 39 1916 1,208,890 09 1918 

It will be noticed that in the 1918, nearly $2,000,000 
warded or approved by the Industrial Commission for lumj 
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settlement contracts. There are a great many reasons why this sea 
ly enormous s^m has had the approval of this commission. Ini 
t place our experience* has shown that the cost of probating dei 
ims has been tremendous. A bond is required from year to ya 
pices of attorneys are needed until final account is made in the Pi 
e Court, and these, added to the court costs and other taxes, add 

burden of the injured parties' dependents. For this reason, rd 
>ften asked in the shape of a lump sum settlement. The question 
Drney fees many times is the primary reason for other lump si 
itions being filed before this commission. Attorneys who have ] 
their time trying cases before an arbitrator, and again on review, i 
itled to fair treatment by this commission, and oft times a pari 
lp sum settlement has been granted to cover incidental expenses of I 
indents and in particular to pay the attorney fee, which would 
possible where the payments are made weekly over an eight-y 
iod. 

During the last year this commission has been petitioned in 
at many cases by the employer directly, and in a vast number of oti 
es employers have joined in the petition asking for the amounts i 
be paid in a lump sum. This activity on the part of the emplo] 

easily be explained by the fact that the Government is exacting 
,vy excess profits tax from the employer, and by the further fact ii 
iently it is the wish to the employer to meet all these claims i 
i time when business is flourishing, rather than to take a chance o 
sible depression after the war. There has been still a further nfl 
r for lump sum settlements because of conditions imposed upon 
the war. A great many of our young men have joined the an 
ler by enlisting or through the draft, and have petitioned this d 
ssion with the consent of the employer that a settlement be dm) 
ore their entrance into the army. 

ARBITRATION SECTION 

The past year was one of the important milestone in the histj 
workmen's compensation legislation in this State. It marked] 
•ption of the compulsory feature of the Workmen's Compensation A 
e constitutionality of the first Illinois act was passed upon byi 
preme Court which held that inasmuch as any employer or emploj 
I the right to elect whether or not they would be bound by its pi 
ions, it did not abridge the right to contract. 

The fact that after the lapse of such a short time the Legislati 
ended the act so as to make it apply automatically and without \ 
ht of election to all employers and their employees engaged in ' 
sailed "hazardous employments/' speaks volumes for the firm to 
h legislation has taken upon those interested. It is remarkable, t4 
t no employer so affected has questioned by court action, the cod 
ionality of this compulsory provision. 
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The use of such hearing rooms is always procured without expense 1 
the commission. 

When the parties answer ready, the arbitrator by a process of 
certain questions, determines exactly what facts are in dispute and 
parties thereafter confine their proof to such disputed questions. 
usual procedure is for the arbitrator to ask whether the relation of 
ployer and employee exist — whether it is agreed that the employi 
and employee are subject to the provisions of the Workmen's Coa 
pensation Act — whether it is agreed that an accidental injury tf 
eurred, arising out of and in the course of the employment — wheth* 
notice thereof was given the employer within thirty days, and whetla 
demand for compensation was made within six months — and what ti 
wages of the employee were. Most frequently the dispute is as to tl 
nature and extent of the disability. The commission provides a report! 
at every hearing at its own expense. The witnesses are sworn and testifi 
After all the evidence is in, the arbitrator informs the parties that i 
will enter an award and will file it with the commission. WTien this hi 
been done, a copy thereof is immediately sent the parties by registers 
mail. The majority of disputes turn upon questions of fact, but fre 
quently questions of law are involved. 

Either party to a proceeding who is dissatisfied with the award e 
the arbitrator, may within fifteen days of his receipt of the copy of th 
arbitrators award, or such further time not to exceed thirty days, as ti 
commission may grant, file a petition for review of the decision of ti 
arbitrator and must file a stenographic report of the proceedings befoJ 
the arbitratior within twenty days of his receipt of the copy of the awar4 
or such further time not exceeding thirty days as the commission mff 
grant. The matter is thereupon referred to the commission and is s^ 
for hearing upon review in much the same manner as the original pro 
ceedings. The proceedings are de novo, and additional evidence may be 
presented. 

There are absolutely no charges or costs connected with proceedings 
before an arbitrator or before the commission, except a charge of five 
cents per hundred words for the original and three cents per hundred 
words for copies of stenographic reports of proceedings before the arbi- 
trator, or commission on review. 

A great many cases arise in which the dispute or misunderstandings 
are informally called to the attention of the commission. Where it 
appears the misunderstandings may be the result of ignorance of the 
law on the part of either party, an investigation is made to ascertain the 
facts and the parties are informed of the results thereof, and where 
there is no possibility of any doubt as to the rights and liability of em- 
ployee or employer, the application of the law to the facts is explained 
and usually amicable adjustments result. No formal record is kept of 
these cases and it is therefore impossible to give any figure in reference 
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gested above, could be repealed, as the bond mentioned has been fc 
nearly as costly as compensation insurance, with the employer a 
paying his own losses. 

The third sub-paragraph of Section 26 reads as follows : 

"Insure to a reasonable amount his normal liability to pay k 
compensation in some corporation, association or organization authj 
ized, licensed or permitted to do such business in this State." 

Insuring the payment of compensation in some insurance compa 
is the most popular method and is resorted to by ninety-eight per « 
of the employers under our Act. 

-The jurisdiction of this commission over insurance comp; 
writing workmen's compensation insurance is somewhat limited 
have, however, endeavored to make the policies issued by the comp; 
as clear and as free from technicalities as possible and have suggeste: 
number of changes, which the companies have seen fit to adopt. 
believe that the State should be given the same power over the fixing 
rates that is possessed by many other states. Hates should be basj 
upon the past experience of cost of compensable accidents for each i 
dustry. The cutting of rates by competition should not be permitti 
as this is an evidence that either the rate was too high in the first pli 
before the cut was made, or that the company cutting the rate is doi 
so at the cost of adequacy, which subsequently means the loss 
financial stability. Compensation rates in Illinois vary from ten 
forty per cent in the same industry. This is not caused altogether 
competition but by discrimination, and there is no good reason 
employers in the same line of business should pay different rates, unl< 
the difference is caused entirely by the merit rating system. Cr< 
should not be allowed under this system unless approved by the Si 
Commission or someone other than the paid employees of the coi 
panies. The maximum amount of credits should be determined W 
each classification of industry, and the closest cooperation should exi 
in this respect between the National Workmen's Compensation Servit 
Bureau and the State, with the State the final arbiter in dispute 
ratings. This is a field where Illinois is far behind her sister stafe 
and steps should be taken to remedy this condition immediately. 

The vast period of readjustment which will ensue after the w 
cannot but have its effect upon compensation payments, because thd 
payments stretch over a period of eight years and more in many casd 
In order that the injured employee, or his widow, should have thed 
payments made as secure as human foresight can make them, we belief 
that this commission should be given the authority to older the com 
muted value of any compensation payments lasting more than ova 
year's time to be paid into a State or National bank and distributed W 
such bank in weekly payments. This would avoid the possibility of tw 
employee losing his compensation, for it is possible that many of M 
most hazardous of enterprises, now prolific of accidents, will experience 
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a little difficulty in breasting the readjustment period. The en 
3r could have no objection to this amendment, for it is in efifa 
^ing up to the present a liability which exists, and proper cred 
iven the employer by the commutation allowed. This would ale 
ite the necessity of approving lump sum settlements because of tl 
ible insolvency of the employer, a question which has bothered th 
mission not a little heretofore in- passing upon such cases. 

LEGAL SECTION 

The courts have held that the Industrial Commission is not a oour 

an administrative body exercising quasi judicial functions. Th 
s we think it should be, as an industrial commission ought not 1 
i court. 

However, in the decision of compensation cases legal questioi 
;t, of necessity, arise. The principal legal question arising is whethe 
accident arose "out of and in the course of the employment." Th 
1 question also frequently arises as to whether an employer : 
srned by the provisions of the Compensation Act. This has bee 
>ussed in another part of the report. Inasmuch as the compens* 
i act does not apply to railroad employees engaged in interstate con 
:ce at the time of the injury, the question arises in many cases as i 
ither the employee was so engaged. 

Another question arisirig is whether the person claiming compel 
ion is an employee or an independent contractor. Where an en 
yee is loaned by one employer to another, it is sometimes a difficu 
istion to decide who is the employer. The question of dependency 
ile perhaps primarily a question of fact, sometimes becomes a legs 

Another question that has become of great importance during th 
t year, is the right of alien enemies to maintain proceedings fc 
npensation. As this question has only recently arisen, the princip] 
derlying such cases was not well known, but must be ascertained i 
ler to deal with this matter, as this question frequently arises i 
npensation cases. 

The Attorney General has assigned us a legal adviser, Harry A 
jwby, of Chicago. He has an assistant who spends all his time 8 
is office, and Mr. Newby exercises supervisory control over this worl 
ie assistance of this department has been invoked very frequently fc 
inions and advice on legal propositions by members of the commissio 
d its employees, and the public generally. A large number of form* 
inions have been rendered us, as well as a larger number of inform? 
es. A very able and exhaustive opinion was given on the status c 
ien enemies as litigants. This work has been of much benefit to u 
construing the Act. 

Over one hundred decisions of the Supreme Court have bee: 
ndered construing the Compensation Act, and several thousand de 
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i been given by the Industrial Commission. No compl 
Lese decisions exist and it is difficult for a litigant to 
it has been the ruling of the commission on a given quest* 
apartment has been at work for some months on the prepa 
gest, which will give not only the decisions of the Supra 
ite Courts, but also every decision rendered by this Co 
; is our present plan to have this published, and by supp 
eep it up to date. This will be on file and accessible 
ring to secure information as to any phase of the Compel* 
acerning which there has been a decision, 
ork will be of great value to all those interested in co 
ises. The preparation of such a work is a laborious one, 
tvn to anyone who has ever undertaken such work, but 
Le value of such a work kept up to date will amply cc 
the time and labor expended. 

MEDICAL SECTION 

;he establishment of the medical department eight and 01 
5 ago, a total of 676 cases have been examined and report 

■ our work since September 15 of last year a number 
ome under our observation which belong to different sped 
ical practice, such as nervous and mental diseases, disei 
and ear, X-ray examinations, laboratory diagnosis and 
cine, and such cases have either been referred direct to s 
>r we have had consultations with them, in order that 
r department may be of the highest possible standard, 
amber of cases which had already been heard, we have be 
. to review and interpret the medical testimony, and ha 
al courtesy examinations for Industrial Boards of otb 

been the studious endeavor of this department to encoura 
I mutual confidence between employers and employees, ai 

friendly relations between them wherever it seemed neci 
is gratifying to note that these instances have been decide< 
Drity, in comparison with the total number of cases whi 
ndled. 

:perience for the past few months has brought very forcil 
ds what has been a matter of common knowledge in tf 
cientific circles, but what has probably been little notid 
iderstood by the general public, and that is the totally 
cilities, either public or private, for properly taking care 
las* of industrial accident cases of common occurrence, i 

which a surprisingly large proportion of our workmen ai 
ipacitated from returning to their former occupations, ® 
ny of them from returning to any form of self-sustainii 
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when he uses his muscle, his toes will come up and he regains con 
of the foot in this way. 

From the muscle training division, after he has learned how 
use this muscle, he will pass into the gymnasium, where the muscle 1 
be strengthened by exercise fifteen or twenty minutes each day, 
the rest of the time he will have nothing to do, unless we find somethia 
that he can improve himself at, and at this stage he passes into d 
curative work shop. 

The curative work shops ordinarily consist of machine shops, wocx 
working shops, leather- working shops, or the like, which are especial 
fitted with small appliances attached to the regular machinery used 
every shop of this kind ; the only change made is in its control, to gr 
special parts of the body special exercise. In this man's case, he mig 
be put on a machine which, under ordinary working conditions, woa 
have a pedal which pushed down, but inasmuch as we want to strengthi 
certain muscles, we would have an attachment on this machine whfl 
the pedal would be pulled up by raising the toe. We accomplish, : 
this way, an interest for the man in learning a trade at which he wi 
afterwards be able to make a living, and unconsciously he is trainii 
the muscles which we are trying to develop, so that by the time he 
ready for discharge, he has not only a cure established, but has lean* 
something useful in the way of making a living in civil life. 

These things are not theories, but are being put into practi 
There are several hospitals in the east now in the course of construct] 
with this equipment already ordered to be installed. It would seem 
' great pity to sacrifice this equipment and special training at the eld 
of the war. It will no doubt be of public interest to know that 3 
casualties in this war amount to 25 per cent, and the normal casualti 
in the steel industry alone amount to 17.2 per cent for the number* 
men employed, making only a difference of 7.8 per cent between tb 
casualties in the normal steel industry and in war. In Illinois alone * 
have between 50,000 and 60,000 accidents a year. Between 5,000 an 
6,000 of these are reviewed by the Illinois Industrial Commission eve! 
year, and the number is constantly increasing proportionately to fl 
increase in population, and it must be borne in mind that these caa 
which come before the Commission, are only those which are in disput 

Illinois is the third industrial state in the Union. We are i 
the habit of paying a man his compensation and then forgetting a 
about him. In these times he cannot live long on the money he pi 
for a permanent total disability, or the loss of a leg or arm, and he i 
not necessarily totally disabled for all work just because he happens t 
*be totally disabled for the employment that he has been accustome 
to. The man, however, is not usually of the type to overcome thi 
difficulty without some guidance, and, consequently becomes a char? 
on the public and charity and a burden to himself and his family. Tfr 
employer having paid money which the law demands, forgets him, i 
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men's Compensation Act, the Commission felt that it should secure the 
best advice obtainable in regard to the proper settlement of labor dis- 
putes, as well as study the experience of other states. 

Accordingly, several conferences were held with men of experience 
in the settlement of labor disputes. Investigation was made of com- 
panies having already established a system for the settlement of i 
disputes, and the reports of other states were examined in order to best 
determine the plans that should be adopted in this section. 

The result of this investigation convinced the commission that tb 
best results could not be obtained by arbitration, but could much better 
be obtained by mediation and conciliation.' We accordingly denominated 
this department the "Department of Mediation and Conciliation," noi 
called, "Section of Mediation and Conciliation." The commission cam* 
to the conclusion that the forced settlement of labor disputes while per- 
haps necessary in some cases, was not the proper solution of thea 
troubles. The time involved in the settlement of labor disputes in thii 
way would be enormous, even if the results were satisfactory. 

On the other hand, the mediation of labor disputes furnished i 
friendly and sometimes speedy settlement of such difficulties and afta 
they were so settled, usually both parties to the controversy were sati* 
fied, as it was their own agreement to which they had given their con* 
sent. 

The result of one year's experience has strongly confirmed our judg 
ment as to the wisdom of this course. In no ease has arbitration bed 
resorted to. In nearly every case an amicable adjustment of the dift 
culty has been obtained, and in practically every case thus settled, botfc 
sides of the controversy were satisfied with the settlement. We were of 
the opinion that the best results could be obtained by the appointment 
of two mediators and conciliators, one representing the employers ani 
one of the employees. We were satisfied from our investigations that 
better results could be accomplished by two men than could be accom- 
plished by one man, whose experience and training would almost of 
necessity cause him to lean either to the side of the employer or employee, 
or if he did not do so, of having one party to the controversy think that 
he did. 

In accordance with this idea, Ernest With all, representing the em- 
ployers, and Eobert Osborne, representing the employees, were selected 
for this work. These men have worked together in harmony and have 
succeeded in settling a large number of labor disputes. With the excep- 
tion of two controversies, the Commissioners have not been compelled 
to give their time to any great extent to this work. If any credit is 
due for the way this work has been accomplished, it is due to the two 
mediators themselves and we cheerfully give them this credit. 

The Arbritation Act provides that "It shall be the duty of the 
mayor of every city, and the president of each incorporated; town or 
village, whenever a strike or a lockout involving more than twenty-five 
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employees shall be threatened or has actually occurred 
such city, incorporated town or village, to immediatel; 
the fact to the Board of Arbitration." 

Fifteen hundred letters were sent to the mayors am 
Tillage boards, calling their attention to this provision of 
isking them to notify the Commission of any threatened 
5r disturbance. The cooperation of these officials to who 
were sent has been most gratifying. It has been no unc 
3nce during the last year to receive a telegram from a n 
mediators on the job, and have the whole controversy setl 
generally known that any such controversy exists. r . 
aroused by strikes is happily absent in such cases, and 
of assisting the parties to the controversy in arriving i 
conclusion, is much greater where this work can be unc 
first suspicion of trouble. We have ample assurance that 
settlements made have been satisfactory to both parties 
several instances we have received unsolicited letters f: 
thanking us for our efforts in bringing about a settlemen 

The Commission and Mediators sat with the Unite 
ation Board in the consideration of the Stock Yards 
controversy covering all the plants of the packers locat 
Chicago, but in different parts of the United States. T 
was happily terminated by the agreement of both sides 
matter to Judge Samuel Altschuler, who heard the 
entered a decision. 

In a large number of cases conferences between emj 
ployees were brought about, where there had never tx 
before. In many of these cases we have been told thai 
proposed to settle their controversies in this manner in 
frequently develops in such a conference that there is no 
for a complaint, and when the full facts are presented, tl 
ing such complaint agree that this' is so. We believe 
ferences go far towards settling labor disputes. In fact; 
less difficulty has been obtained in arriving at an agreei 
a conference is held, than in obtaining the consent of the 
a conference. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Barney Cohen, Director 



Immediately following this report will be found the detailed reports 
trie various divisions making up this department. In line with the 
licy of conservation in an era of high prices, the reports in question 
ve been kept to the shortest space consistent with clearness. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The specific duties of The Department of Labor have, in the second 

ar of the operation of the Civil Administrative Code, become a matter 

administrative routine to a considerable extent. The system devised 

The Department of Finance has proved its worth, being rigid enough 

furnish a suitable check on income and expenditures and elastic 

ough to provide for any emergencies which have arisen. 

The routine of this department other than with The Department of 
inance has to do with the Division of Purchases and the Division 
Printing. The Division of Purchases, during the particularly trying 
mes of the late war has given careful and efficient attention to the 
ipply needs of this department both for routine and emergency 
luipment. 

The Division of Printing has been both prompt in placing orders 
id careful in meeting indicated requirements and, on occasion, seeing 
lat required changes were made. The cost of printing for the depart- 
ment has been materially lowered through the contracts and suggestions 
£ the Division of Printing. Printing firms holding contracts have been 
articularly accommodating and efficient. The Illinois State Journal 
articularly, with which firm the department was brought in close con- 
ict during the publication of the First Annual Report has not only the 
quipment necessary to do good work, but believes in courtesy as well 
s satisfactory production. 

NEED FOR A LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Had The Department of Labor been requested a complete demon- 
tration of the need of a department devoted to labor problems, the year 
overed by this report would have furnished such evidence. Every pos- 
ible contingency which might affect the welfare of both the employer 
tnd employed — with the possible exception of "hard times" — seems to 
lave arisen. Had there not been a department given over to the needs 
>f labor and the solution of important labor problems, one of the most 
niportant functions of administrative government might have failed in 
attempting to secure the necessary cooperation of labor. 
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6 THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 

With a plentiful currency and employer bidding again 
a new problem arose — that of keeping labor most advanta 
ployed. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 

Last year's report gave in detail the analysis of the 1 
the Civil Administrative Code and those of The Departmei 
To this detailed analysis reference may be made in case tr 
sketchy references following should seem to require extensio 

The functions, (1) law enforcement (regulation), (2] 
(3) custody (or agency), (4) purchase and supply, and th 
(5) quasi-judicial functions are the ones which The De] 
Labor is called upon to exercise. 

The main functions of the department are law enfor 
education. The Industrial Commission is concerned mainly 
cise of the quasi-judicial function of award. Such method 
tion places the exercise of the best judgment on the part of tl 
officers, in connection with the administration of the Compe 
beyond even the shadow of influence from The Departmei 

"keeping labor productive" 
The various divisions have cooperated splendidly in c 
thing possible to keep labor productive. It was felt that the 
ance of this rule meant as little disturbance to industry as pos 
the wholesale shifts of labor taken as a matter of patriot 
commonly difficult to demonstrate to those wishing either t( 
of labor or to participate in such a shift, that the best inte 
United States, the State, all the employers and all labor w 
be best conserved by keeping at work at the accustomed job. 
apparent advantages of a shift were only apparent. A s 
taking up work at a distant point might find consideral 
remaining than at home. Skilled trades sometimes found 
ditions almost impossible from lack of adequate housing or 
sleeping quarters from work. Particularly where a worker 
accustomed to certain home conditions, the loss of these 
impaired his comfort or rendered the sum of his satisfactic 
new .work less than when engaged at the old. 

The changes, when unrestricted, which took place may 1 
referring to the exodus of common labor from the cities — a 
cago and East St. Louis — and the influx of unskilled Xegro 
the Southern states. Had Negro labor been transferred d 
East, leaving the unskilled labor of the State in its immedi 
there would have been but one migration instead of two. 
after-the-war problems probably would have been more easily 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 7 

Instructions given by the department to the various divisions were 
carefully and systematically carried out. As a result, wherever the 
natter was within the jurisdiction of the Illinois Department of Labor 
ivery effort was put forth to prevent unnecessary shifting of labor. Not 
>nly does a trained force of workers represent a considerable investment 
aitlay on the part of the employer, but the average worker frequently 
nakes plans for continuous employment, which he can not change 
vithout considerable outlay — if not actual loss. 

THE BEDDING OR MATTRESS LAW 

What is colloquially termed the ''mattress law," approved June 28, 
1919, marks a considerable advance in the manufacture of bedding and 
nattresses. 

Prior to the enactment of this law there was nothing to prevent the 
use of almost any material a so-called manufacturer might care to use, 
is the filling for bedding. Material condemned by other states might 
be — and was — shipped to Illinois to be used in the manufacture of 
bedding here. Knowing the tendency of purchasers to accept merchan- 
dise upon its looks or face value, such material was often incorporated 
into fine-appearing goods — (on the outside) — and placed on the market 
in competition with goods of quality make. This is now a thing of the 
past. 

The law defines "bedding," "person" and states who shall be affected 
by the law. Provides for cleanly and sanitary material and manufacture. 
Provides for labels and labeling. Provides penalties and means of 
enforcement. 

The Chief Factory Inspector of the State is charged with the en- 
forcement of this law. Those interested in the sale or manufacture of 
bedding and mattresses should post themselves thoroughly on the scope 
and requirements of the law. 

MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 

Special attention is directed to that part of the Industrial Com- 
mission's report which deals with the work of the Mediators and Con- 
ciliators. Illinois has a voluntary arbitration law which, administered 
by skilled mediators, is unusually successful in securing satisfactory 
results. 

Compulsory arbitration as a subject of college debate, is — judging 
from the number of inquiries — of considerable interest at the present 
time. "The value of good arbitration methods is shown in the good 
results obtained in Illinois. A more comprehensive law might secure 
better results as a preventive measure, it is claimed, but amicable settle- 
ments by agreement are working out well in Illinois. Particularly 
(luring the period of the war Illinois had comparatively few strikes and 
a high proportion of settlements. 
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8 THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

AN EMPLOYMENT OFFICE FOR THE STATE 

When it is noted the equipment the State maintains to 
workers with jobs and to furnish the employer with helpers 
inquiry arises. "Why," it is often asked, "does the State r 
its own workers through its employment offices?" 

To many, there is much merit in the question. With th 
in governmental affairs to cut down the number of boards an 
sions wherever the work can be performed by a departme 
constituted, it is frequently argued that a labor departme 
extensive divisions can test and hire competent help, for th 
well as for the private employer. 

This department neither has set on foot any plans to insl 
further such a movement nor has given any time to its con 
With the discussion given to the subject by business men 
political life and legislators in close touch with the proble 
for the State, the subject is noted without discussion, for the 
tion of those interested. 

STATE RESOURCES 

AVhile it is believed that the State can not publish a d: 
industries, yet it would seem that there is a great need for th 
tion and publication of some exposition of^the resources of 
and, in this department, the advantages offered the worker, 
as an instance, thousands of excellent workers who understan 
and who would be glad of an opportunity to earn the high \ 
on farms, "pass up" Illinois simply because of the advertising 
has received from much-heralded $500-an-acre land sales, 
hand may figure he can never own a farm in Illinois, and gc 
state not far remote, whose immigration agents feature "low-L 
tunities." This lack of advertising affects placements in th< 
ployment offices, and is due in some considerable part to su 
knowledge of the resources of the State. 

It is hardly to be assumed that the great body of tram 
consults the State documents of the different commonweal 
deciding on a point to which to migrate. However, such 
workers are vaguely guided by unformed impressions — secur< 
be, from a dozen different sources. To offset this, and do 
toward substituting more exact information, this departmen 
supply a small folder to the various workers applying for jc 
some information. concerning the State, The Department of 
the job at which employment is asked. If the cold official 
catalogue of statistics is avoided and facts which are of value 
a living are given in a human interest manner, doubtless ev< 
circular would have considerable constructive value. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR V 

Much of the publicity matter of adjoining states is particularly well 
ritten and Illinois should at least equal the efforts of her sister states, 
he 'worker of today is often the proprietor of tomorrow and a system- 
ic effort to induce the right class of workers to come to Illinois will 
entually be reflected in a similar grading up of owners and employers. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Thanks are due the Governor for his stand on the desirability of 
,\ing additional free employment offices to insure satisfactory place- 
ent of every returning soldier and sailor. The Governor's assistance 
securing employment legislation also made possible an office in 
aicago for Negro workers, in which all of the employees are of that 
ce. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1919 



Appropria- 
tion for 
year. 



Bills 
authorized. 



Balance 
to lapse to 
treasury. 



neral Office 

Icago Free Employment Office 

st St. Louis Free Employment : 

Dria Free Employment 

ckford Free Employment 

ck Island-Moline Free Employment 

ringfield Free Employment 

neral Advisory Board, Free Employment Offices 

ief Inspector, Private Employment Agencies 

ctory Inspection 

lustrial Commission of Illinois 

Total 



$20,600 


$12,396 


52,230 


46,605 


6,758 


6,656 


6,688 


6,508 


6,220 


6,203 


6,610 


5,655 


6,445 


6,241 


5,300 


3,880 


16,921 


15,418 


99,058 


77,039 


145,375 


119, 856 


$*72,205 


$306,457 



$ 8,204 

5,625 

102 

180 

17 

955 

204 

1,420 

1,503 

22,019 

25,519 



$65, 748 
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! DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS 

If a tabulation shows that on May 16, 1914, in the plant oJ 
ierican Electric Company, Chicago, a drill-press hand, 18, Amer 
gle, male, at 4 :30 p. m., had an eye injured by flying steel, losin 

]q is* should not there be some means of knowing, (1) the numb< 
rkers in the- State subject to the same hazard so that (2) the su 
preventive measures may be accurately judged ? 
. It was in an attempt to furnish a basis for accurate comparison 
je Department of Labor asked for a statistical law which wou' 
. fet be a start in furnishing an industrial census. While securing 
prmation, it was also desired to learn whether returning and retu 
Biers and sailors were being reemployed by their former emplc 
p. to correct any faulty conditions so found. Through the effor 

.,, fcator Dailey and the cooperation of his colleagues a bill was prep 
pLcli met all these requirements. This was promptly made a law. 

y\;klt is shown in what is colloquically termed, "The Eehabilit 

•..;,,.#," which provides that employers of five or more workers shall r 
ttain statistical information to the Director of Labor.. As the i 
. .comparatively short one, it is given below. 

-i! f Act to authoi-ize the Director of Labor' to secure informatioi 
,.'. fetatistioal purposes and to promote the rehabilitation in inclust 
i discharged sailors and soldiers. 
::• j Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of III 

presented in the General Assembly: That every employer of 1 
>>.' pploying five or more employees, shall annually between the 1st d 
liiHfimary and the 15th day thereof, or, upon the request of the Dir 
Labor in case of an emergency, or where employment is in an oc< 

hi seasonal in character, file with the Director of Labor a state 

• t a blank to be furnished by the Department of Labor, which state 

* [all set forth facts substantially as follows : 

1. Name of employer 

2. Nature of business 

3. Is ownership individual, corporate or partnership? 

4. Name of manager or acting executive officer 

5. Address 

6. Furnish the following data: 



Over 16 years. 



Ma'e. 



Fe- 
male. 



Under 16 years. 



Male. 



Fe- 
male 



!^sual number employees. 



J0,:. frsual number hours employment per day . . 
^Usual number hours employment per week. 



♦Eighth Report, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Industrial Accidents in 1 
P- 62, line 6 of table 9. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

No. of employees who left your employment to ent 
ry service of the U. S. between April 25, 1917, and 
18 

No. of such former employees who have been re-emr. 
3C. 2. The Director of Labor is hereby authorized and 
gate the matter of re-employment of soldiers and sailor 
rged from the military or naval service of the Unitec 
to bring about and to promote their speedy restoral 
rial status formerly occupied by them. To that end he 
all available information disclosed by records and stati 
and he shall wherever and whenever possible and practi< 
md mediate between, employers and such discharged s 
and he shall cooperate with patriotic organizations ii 
about a prompt rehabilitation in industry of such 
s and sailors; he shall from time to time make such re 
bo employers as shall be deemed fit and reasonable i 
je and promote such replacements in industry as shg 
;ageous to soldiers and sailors discharged from the na^ 
irvice of the United States. 

3C. 3. it shall be the duty of the State Department ( 
3 the provisions of this act and to classify the informat 
A, for statistical purposes and for such other purpo 
ized by this act : Provided, that in no case shall the e 
mged, or information so used as to reveal the affairs of 
rer. 

3C. 4. Any employer failing or refusing to furnish tl: 
3 provided herein shall be deemed guilty of a misden 
ipon conviction, be fined a sum not less than $5.00 nor 

3C. 5. This act shall become effective upon its pi 

al. 

pproved, June 21, 1919. 

i force, June 21, 1919. 

esides the rehabilitation factor in the foregoing act, an 
of firms employing five or more workers is made poss 
t requires that the returns be made "between the ^ 
ry and the fifteenth day thereof," no report of the w 
§ law is available. It is reasonably certain, howevei 
)f such statistics as may be compiled will be greatly er 
be determinable how many workers of a given class, as j 
bject to hazard. It is then a simple matter to establ 
om comparison of such ratio from year to year to lea 
ions are improving or retrograding. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS 13 

WAGE STATISTICS 

The Kehabilitation Act does not require any information concern- 
> wages to be filed. As a result the State is left without means of 
airing wage statistics other than by canvass by the various inspectors 
pervised by the department. As a result other than a general idea 
wage conditions, there is little that can be gathered. The employer 
not obliged to give in wage information, under any existing act, 
mgh employers generally are willing to do so. The objection generally 
not to giving in the information but rather. the labor required to 
>pare such information accurately. 

Question sheets (questionnaires) have been used in this State in 
3 past, with a fairly high percentage of returns. Deductions based 
the partial returns from question sheets may be made of some value, 
indicating the trend of wages in various localities but further than 
it their value seems to have been questionable. 

The trend of wages is more precisely indicated by the wages em- 
>yers are willing to pay as shown in their, requests for workers filed 
th the various free empl#yment offices. Among the first places to feel 
) effect of a rising or falling wage is in the ranks of new or additional 
rkers. As a result, the wages offered by employers of additional 
rkers or those in new lines makes possible some fairly accurate deduc- 
ns as to the range and trend of wages. 

With the returns of business to conditions more nearly normal, not 
ly will the wage question gain in importance, but there will probably 
a somewhat more uniform tendency to be noted. While some informa- 
n of value may be available through the routine reports of the 
)artment, yet it may be a number of years before legislation will 
enacted which .requires such information to be reported. 

The law, aside from its statistical value, will be of great general 
lefit in aiding the returning soldier, where he wishes to return to the 
ne work he left in order to enter the army. Extended comment will 
made upon such results in the report for the coming year. 

INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 

Considerable call is made for either an industrial directory or a 
t of names of manufacturers of a certain product. For the most part, 
?se calls come from firms outside the State who wish to put on a mail- 
ler campaign or otherwise lay the basis for sales. 

The fact that Michigan publishes a voluminous industrial directory 
d Iowa also publishes a comprehensive list of firms domiciled in the 
te is often referred to by those asking for directories or lists. 

The Department of Labor has neither law nor appropriation which 
ikes possible the publication of an industrial directory. Nor is it pos- 
>le under the rehabilitation law recently enacted to furnish lists of 
mes. This would be "information so used to reveal the affairs of anv 
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14 THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOB 

lgle employer/' it would seem, and consequently would be in violate 
the law. 

The matter of "lists'* it is recognized is of great important 
ose selling goods throughout the State but there being no provision i 
rnishing lists, this becomes a matter of purchase from the mmli 
arces. The requirements of marketing call for an accurate, up-t«xll 
t. This is to be procured in Illinois from the regular sources 
pply — dealers in lists, addressing companies, publishers of gene 
d trade directories and the like. With the present shortage of hi 
the various departments and the delay in securing printed mattei 
50 due to shortage of help — there is not the slightest doubt that 
siness men of the State are better served by purchasing up-to-<i 
ts from those interested in the supply as business, than from havi 
ese compiled from any public record. 

In order to be of use, a list must be accurate, complete and up 
e minute. With a sufficient appropriation for help and a law requiri 
at the required information be furnished, it is possible to compil 
curate general list. Such a list, however, can hardly be arranged ai 
iblished much under six months from the time the first request blan 
e sent out. During the war, there were industry lists which chanf 
rty per cent annually, so that a list six months old would lack twea 
r cent of being accurate, in many cases. 

Another point has to do with the refinement of information call 

r by business men. It is no uncommon thing for a business to requii 

an instance, for proper circulation, a list of presidents of business 

ted A 1 and employing to exceed one hundred workers. In such a 

ate lists could not be of value — nor in thousands of similar cases. 

On the whole, it would seem that Illinois is not ready for t 
eparation of a directory listing names of employers. 

PUBLICATION OF A MONTHLY PAPER 

Considerable thought has been given to ways and means by whi 
small publication can be issued monthly or at greater intervals. T 
illetin of the Industrial Commission of New York has been consider 

embodying many good points. Fairly close contact has been mai 
ined with the New York Commission and the favorable results secun 

them have served as an incentive to study of the question. So fa 
ring to adequate reasons no publication of this type has been isstw 

the department or any of its divisions. It is hoped that from pa 
scussion a specific plan may result which will prove adapted to coi 
tions in Illinois. 

REPLACEMENT OF MALE WORKERS BY FEMALES 

The following table shows the percentage of replacements over tl 
ne the records were secured. The percentage is surprisingly sma 
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DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS 

3L«n compared with the number of male workers thought to ha\ 
placed, in the opinion of the ordinary observer : 

GJR CENT OF REPLACEMENTS AS COMPARED WITH TOTAL. NT 
OF EMPLOYEES— JUNE 1918, TO JUNE 1919 

ne, 1918 006 or 6/10 

ly, 1918 0052 or 5/10 

ig-ust, 191& 0105 or 1% 

ptember, 1918 0168 or 1%% 

ttober, 1918 0177 or 1 % % 

>vember, 1918 017 or l-7/l 

member, 1918 0065 or 13/2C 

nuary, 1919 001 or 1/10 

t>ruary, 1919 0055 or % 

jtrch, 1919 0053 or 5/10 

>ril, 1919 0006 or 6/10C 

iy, 1919 0006 or 6/10( 

ne, 1919 0002 or 2/10( 
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DIVISION OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT* OF 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

W. C. Lbwman, State Superintendent 



The principal events in the work of supervision of the ^ 
employment offices of the State have been set down by the 
Advisory Board, pages 38 to 45, ahead. The intimate ; 
relations which existed — and now exist — between the supe 
visers and executive officers makes a report by one embody t 
of all. 

No apologies are necessary for the abbreviated reports i 
various divisions, as the time for conservation is not yet ove 
believed that an excellent place for conservation is in "boi 
the history of the past year to a minimum. 

This division desires to thank the legislators of the Sta 
friendly attitude toward employment legislation. Thanks i 
tude Illinois now bids fair to become one of the most progrc 
in dealing with the problem of the "right man in the right j< 
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DIVISION OF CHICAGO FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

Charles J. Boyd, General Superintendent 



The time in this Nation when the problem of unemployment can 
>e disposed of by ignoring it, as has been the practice until recent years, 
s past. 

With the development of industries, growth of large cities and the 
jonsequent congestion of population, there has arisen conditions of 
memployment, as has been the case in England and older countries for 
nany years. As early as 1840, the English began to realize the results 
>f unemployment in that nation, and took steps towards their relief. 

The thinkers of this Nation, profiting by the experience of the past, 
>egaii the study of labor conditions and what could be done towards the 
ettlernent of this problem. With seasonable employment which is 
iommon to many industries, and because of climatic conditions, there 
vere frequently many unemployed in one section of this country, while 
n other parts there was an excessive demand for labor. With the build- 
.ng of great cities, it became more and more difficult for the unemployed 
:o know where work could be obtained. As a result of these conditions, 
rarious states have organized employment services whose business it is to 
furnish local employment for those unemployed, and to direct other* 
to localities where labor is in demand. It is not only the duty of public 
employment service to provide work for the unemployed, but it is also 
its province to aid the ambitions who, through experience and time, have 
become qualified for better and higher positions than their present 
service offers. 

Again, owing to the hazards to health and limb in numberous occu- 
pations, it frequently becomes necessary for many to change their 
avocation. These should be aided 10 the fullest efforts of the employ- 
ment service. While the efforts of a service is being devoted to the 
wants of the unemployed, the wants of the employer should not be 
forgotten, as it is only by giving strict attention to his needs' that the 
employer's patronage is continued to the public employment service. 

DIFFICULTIES IN EMPLOYMENT WORK 

One of the chief difficulties of employment work is placing the 
applicant in a position to his liking and for which he is fitted. 

Owing to the stress of work, and the number of applicants that are 
daily applying, it often becomes a practice of a placement clerk to direct 

17 
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&liar and special training to call upon this office. Consultation of 

files usually discloses an applicant who meets their requirements. 

this giving of service to the employer that has inspired confidence 

e Illinois Free Employment Service and it is now resulting in the 

ing with us of many calls for men for the higher paid positions of 

which otherwise are frequently given to the fee agencies, because 

their ability in careful selection and knowledge of those qualified. 

' TRAINING PLACEMENT MEN 

It is the policy of this office to retain a placement man in the de- 
rtment for which his training best fits him as it is only in this 
mner that we gain the confidence of the employer, because an acquaint- 
ce and familiarity with the needs of his organization which results 
this office in daily calls for the clerk in charge, with the feeling on 
e part of the employer that the placing of an order for help in this 
dividual manner will bring forth personal attention and direct action. 

EXPERIENCE MEETINGS 

This office has resumed its practice of frequent meetings of our 
lployees when questions of practice and procedure are discussed, 
makers are provided to elaborate the different phases of employment 
rich the employees of this office are meeting in the daily conduct of 
>rk. Experiences are related and individual ideas of methods are 
ven by the members of this force. The study of these problems in open 
eetings tends to better and more efficient service when the placement 
erk understands the cause of the direction of the unfitted to the em- 
oyers of this city. It has been estimated that the hiring and training 
men from common labor to skilled trades and professions is at a cost 
: $15.00 to $200.00 per man employed. With this understanding, our 
acement clerks are constantly developing the ability for closer selection 
id in this manner reducing cost of turnover, which is the bane of every 
nployer of labor. 

Again, the placement men are doing a great good by their manner 
f handling the applicant, calling the attention of the frequent returning 
pplicant for employment, to the number of places to which he has been 
irected, the loss to himself and the employer, and the need of himself 
ad family for permanent employment. 

THE HANDICAPPED 

One of the interesting phases of this service is that of providing 
nployment for the handicapped. We are now experiencing considerable 
ifficulty in finding work for this class of applicants by reason of the 
peration of the Vocational and Eehabilitation Bureau for soldiers, 
rilors and marines provided for by the Smith-Sears Act which enables 
lem to place the handicapped in organizations to learn trades at small 
* no wage, resulting in a decreasing number of opportunities for the 
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lg, that are vital to the successful prosecution of this work and who 
:e efficient and permanent workers in this public service. 

One of the interesting developments of the after war period of 
•day is the attitude of men to common labor. This office having at all 
mes many opportunities for employment at wages that this service 
gards as excellent, which the common laborer applicant is constantly 
fusing, preferring to accept casual employment at the higher wage 
fered for the quick completion of urgent work. During the war time, 
e need of the Nation for immediate labor drew from the city and State 
ousands of workers who were needed in local industry. That condition 
now over, and our first attention is today given to the calls of the 
$al employer. The requirements of the foreign employer are presented 
the applicant only when we are unable to place him locally. 

PUBLICITY 

This service gains much publicity through the relation to the daily 
ess of heart interest stories concerning the placing of exceptional and 
edy applicants. It is the policy of this office to keep in close touch 
th the employer by frequent visits by the heads of the various sub- 
risions of this service to the shops and factories of this city, where we 
I always treated with a most pleasant welcome, courteous, and careful 
flanations of methods, of manufacturing, machine operations and 
*eral requirements of that industry. This gives our employees a 
©er and nearer insight into the requirements of needs of the indi- 
lual employer. 

, One of the problems that daily confronts this office is the great 
mber of jobs which we are unable to fill. This is being solved by our 
ieement men consulting our classified files and in the calling of the 
iention of applicants to these opportunities by 'phone and by the use 
special letters. This practice is resulting in satisfying the demands- 
many employers for help for which we have no personal applicants. 

One of the most gratifying developments of the past year was the 
janization of the soldiers, sailors and marines employment service to 
ach this office not only contributed the services of its employees but 
K)se superintendent assisted in organizing and whose services were 
iognized by his appointment as a member of the operating committee 
that organization. It is needless to say that our cooperation with 
*t service has been of the closest kind and character. Opportunities 
ffe exchanged, applicants directed to us by them, who that service was 
table to take care of, have been placed in satisfactory employment by 
e efforts of the. executives of this office. 
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[ON OF EAST ST. LOUI 

Stewart Campb] 



. reviewing the employment s 

L8, one can look back over i 

tremes of the employment question. At the issuii 

the war was still in progress, in fact hostilities were 

and as a consequence thereof this bureau was sfc 
ie it possessed in an. effort to meet the demands pi 
t and insistent demand was constantly being made f< 
nds of labor, skilled and unskilled, likewise commc 
it number of request in fact were for the last na 
It is easily perceived, I am sure, that the usual h 

at that time as had been in force for some time ] 
f this shortage of labor we were to a very remarkabl 
ply local industries with almost all common labor 
it impossible to come anywhere near meeting the d< 
is by outside or foreign industries and agencies. T 

and continued up until a few weeks after the si 
ice, when it seemed as though the very bottom had 
lor situation. We now began to experience an emp 
which was just the opposite to that of a few months 
I of having an acute labor shortage, we had on our ' 
;, and, to a marked degree, discontented labor sur] 
of a few hours the employment problem had suffer* 
1, for instead of the employer seeking the men the n 
^e numbers seeking the opportunities offered by tl 

confess, I viewed this state of affairs during Decern!: 
•y, February and March, 1919, with some alarm, ai 
ifraid an attempt would be made to reduce wages. 
► say, with but one exception, was not done in this ii 
Of course forces were reduced and some men were 
ment, but salaries as a whole remained station 
7 increased. 

aportunities for the placement of men being limited 
f depression, the showing of workers actually place 
. The entire method of conducting this office was 
i complete change, for at this time instead of seekin 
. for the position we were forced to first secure the 
t the applicant into it. 
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In one way this was of immense benefit to the attaches of this 
ivision, for as we were now compelled to visit the various factories and 
lants to ascertain just what manner of men and women were desired, 
r e naturally came in personal contact with the heads of the institutions, 
nd by so doing were better able to understand each others needs and 
ooperate with a greater degree of success. The employment managers 
rere able to convey to us just what kind of help was desired, and we in 
urn could furnish help much nearer to the kind they demanded; all 
f which brought us much closer to the employer and made him appre- 
iate, as he had probably never before, the amount of aid and assistance 
e could secure by cooperating with the Illinois Free Employment Office. 

Labor and employment conditions have about adjusted themselves 
:s the period covered by this report draws to an end, and am glad to 
ay they are now all that could be desired. We are constantly increasing 
>tir placements and very soon expect the employment question to be in 
i normal state once again. 

One thing I desire very much to call to your attention is the re- 
narkable absence of strikes during this space of time; true we have 
k xperienced small labor disturbances, but these as a whole were only of 
t few days duration and were soon adjusted to the entire satisfaction of 
ill concerned. 

I have had the cheerful aid and assistance of the local press, this 
>eing ready and willing to assist in any manner suggested, surrendering 
my amount of space I requested for any information submitted on the 
?mployment situation. I was enabled to thus keep the results of work 
lecomplished by this office constantly before the public, as well as the 
laborer and the employer. I am also glad to say that through the earnest 
efforts put forth by this department during the past year, what small 
prejudices did exist among a few employers in regard to employment 
offices have been forever removed, as from my records I am now able to 
show requests for help from every employer within the confines of this 
district. 

In replacing returned service men we have been very successful; 
this success has been attained by the whole-hearted way in which the 
many employers have willingly taken back former employees upon their 
return to civilian life. In many instances where the position vacated 
by the man upon his departure for war no longer existed or was filled by 
persons whose removal would have worked a hardship upon all con- 
cerned, new places were either secured or created for the returning man. 
One condition brought about in the replacement of returned soldiers 
and sailors, which was very difficult to handle and caused much disap- 
pointment and complaint, was the great influx of men who at the time 
of enlistment lived either on farms or in the smaller villages. This 
class of men rushed into the cities during the period of demobilization 
in vast numbers, and at a time when every means we possessed were 
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7,263 new registrations, 

6,939 renewals, 
13,515 persons referred to positions, 
12,818 positions filled, 
gain in placement over the previous year of 1,453. 
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1SION OF PEORIA FREE EMPLOYMENT 

Thomas Metts, Superintendent 



looking back this office feels that during war tim< 
assistance to the many who called on us for help 
v when efforts are being made to bring conditions 
Dasis and standing we feel that we will be look< 
to aid in this reconstruction. 

in the past, we are now supplying practically g 
rith her common labor. This class of help at the 
ing more compensation for their services than wj 
rar time. The demand greatly exceeds the mini be: 

Y- 

ria has had her share of strikes in common with j 
*ge cities all over the country. There has been a 
mong the working men, and owing to these strik 
>st plants were forced to shut down for a couple of 
reat deal of building is going on here at the prest 
ding the high cost of both labor and material. T 
i gives employment to skilled help such as carp< 
lectricians, iron workers, etc. 
ing the past few months this office has been very 
employment for returning soldiers and sailors. T 
ty have responded very well and practically all of t 
1 those men who were formerly in their service. 

women's section has made a very satisfactory 
r. The majority of married women who apply for 
ork by the day so as to enable them to be at hon 
in the evening. 

younger women seek employment in hotels or res 
>rity absolutely refuse to consider housework at all, 
ny good openings in private homes. 
r suggestions which will tend to better conditions 
3 will be cheerfully received and anyone seeking ac 
ssured of our hearty desire to cooperate and help 
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Peter T. Anderson, Superintendent 

From July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, this office has endeavored to? 
satisfy both employers and employees who have done business with us 
during the year, giving in each case courteous treatment, believing as 
we do that the State should get the credit for the work done in each 
office. Efficiency in the hiring and placing of labor should be carried 
out to the fullest extent. Our motto is, to give the very best work we 
can to the employment service, and try, if possible, to make the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of Illinois the peer of any in the United 
States. We beJieve in giving all a square deal. We try to pick out 
applicants that are fitted for certain lines of work and if an applicant 
is not fitted for the position he applies for, we tell him so. 

The employer, when he places an order for help is questioned about 
the kind of help he desires and we make an honest effort to comply 
with his wishes. We try to eliminate as much as possible and keep down 
to a minimum the matter of turn overs, which in some plants is very 
large, while in others it is small. It is simply a matter for the employ- 
ment departments in plants to use their best efforts to retain their 
help; if they are not a success at one line of work, they may be good 
first-class hands at another line of work. 

The general public, is beginning now, more than ever before to 
realize the true value of the Illinois Free Employment Offices. The 
number of new patrons is amazing. The former system used in the 
office was to call up plants and ask what they required, but now, that is 
changed ; they call us and quite a number of factory employment super- 
intendents call at our office and leave their orders all written out and 
in this way, we get a better understanding of what kind of help is needed 
and what the help is expected to do, and the wages that are expected to 
be paid. 

In. this district we have no private employment office to contend 
with. The Eockford Manufacturers Employment Bureau passed out of 
existence some months ago, the reason given, was duplication of work, 
and the Illinois Fiee Employment Office has endeavored to supply all 
the needs of the plants belonging to that bureau since the time of closing. 
The district which we cover is in fairly good condition, except Free- 
port and Belvidere, in which we have a marked shortage of help. We 
could supply them with more help through this office, but the question 
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of wages, enters into this matter, in such a w 
possible to secure help for them. The wages pa 
wages paid in Rockford at the present time, 
fiscal year, commencing with July, the facte 
problem; the scarcity of male help was the most serious, u 
whole fiscal year, we rmd a shortage of both male and female he 
the months of February and March, 1919, when we had a surp 
maximum of surplus, was reached on February 20, 1919, whe 
a total of seven hundred six (706) idle, whom we could not su] 
work, this condition existed until April 3, when the surplus d: 
two hundred fifty (250).. On April 10, we had a shortage of 
a total of a hundred twenty-two (122) positions open that 
not fill. As above stated, the shortage of male help was in a 
overcome by substituting female help for male, and which in n 
proved satisfactory. 

The work of this office was seriously effected by two 
namely, the furniture workers' strike and the machinists' strife 
complying with instructions received and preserving a neutral 
we were able to overcome any trouble with either party to 
troversy. 

The supplying of help to Camp Grant was no small jo 
days it was a small number required and the next day it was 
that were needed, but by a little effort, we succeeded in supply 
needs. If we could not get the help here, we sent to Chicago 
any other State offices that were carrying a surplus of lab 
system of cooperation among the State o'ffices, is a wonder 
especially when you are short or long on labor. 

FARM HELP 

Farm help has been more or less of a problem all this yeai 
is up to the present time. Farmers wonder why they cannot 
That, in our estimation can be answered only in one way. Fr 
day experience, the farmer has not advanced wages to comr 
wages offered in other lines of industry. 

Common laborers are paid and have been paid for some ti 
65 cents per hour, and at the present time, common labor in 
construction is being paid 60 cents to 65 cents per hour, and s< 
higher than that. On road work, 65 cents and bonus has been 
some time. Factory w T ork laborers have been paid on a 
4:7y 2 cents to 55 cents per hour. It will be readily seen fr< 
figures that farm hands will accept work of this kind, in pref 
farm work. The time will come when farmers must get togeth 
wage question and also the number of hours to be worked on i 
and I feel free to state, that if proper consideration is given 
matters, the farmer will get much better results. He will get b( 
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and be better satisfied. I understand in the harvest fields in the west 
for the past two years nearly all the help was hired by the hour and the 
results were highly satisfactory. 

FEMALE SECTION 

On account of war conditions intensive training along indus 
lines was given to unskilled workers, and hence we have many wo 
who became proficient in a very short time, who otherwise would n 
have received training in any line. This resulted in enabling a £ 
number of unskilled help to awake to the fact that they might r 
good in lines other than formerly followed by them, and that n 
things could be accomplished by women as well as men, if only the e 
be made. In so doing good work was done. 

The demand for female help increased so rapidly in this localit 
the account of the necessity of replacing male help with women, bot 
factory and in clerical work, that a great scarcity of domestic help 
the result, and now that women have established themselves in > 
formerly known only to men, we still have a shortage in that line. 

On account of the presence of Camp Grant in this locality, we 
fortunate in having an influx of female workers, but the number 
not a sufficient one to enable us to fill the demands for help each 
The principal occupation which these workers became engaged in 
machine work, labor in wood working shops, knitting factories, operg 
of elevators and a great deal of office work. In many of these pi 
women became recognized as capable of doing much work that forn 
seemed impossible for them to do, and previous to the war period, nei 
employer or employee would have considered it possible to have the l 
so well done by female workers. Many of these are now held in t 
positions, even at the return of the soldiers, and ample work remair 
be done by both. In connection with the keeping of the camp here 
were able to supply our female applicants for office work quite 
quately as a great deal of clerical work there is done by women. Bet 1 
July 1, 1918, and June 30, 1919, the number of positions filled by 
office was 5,421. 

At the close of each day, we had many positions remaining unfi 
so a great number of female workers seemed to be unemployed, 
course many of these idle ones are women who cannot remain at one 
of work for any length of time, and others who prefer to work on 
small portion of the time. 

Placements of soldiers, sailors and marines since demobilize 
commenced December 12, 1918, to October 30, 1919: 
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TABULATED LIST 

otal number of cards received from camps of discharge 

Divided as follows: 

County of Winnebago 

No cards issued 

County of Boone 

County of Ogle 

County of Lee , 

County of McHenry 

Total 

These were all placed but three (3) and these three meni 
ot be found. Most of these men returned by this office to th 
mployers. 

About one hundred (100) certificates of merit were iss 
mployers of this district, for taking back their former emp] 
act, no plant or shop refused to take back their former 
^his was arranged for before demobilization took effect, by t* 
he different plants, asking them if they would take back 
mployees, and there was no replies in the negative. The 
IcHenry was not assigned to this district until May 8, 1911 

Activities of the Illinois Free Employment Office, Eocl 
Lois, will be more readily understood by comparison with for 
.'he year 1916-1917, we placed 9,117 male and female hel] 
ear 1917-1918 we placed a total of 9,565 male and female h 

The year, 1918-1919, we placed 23,849 male and female 1 
narvelous growth was caused principally by the large deir 
ipon this office from Camp Grant. Carpenters, plumbers, e 
winters, sheet metal workers, teamsters and laborers, in fact 
if all kinds were in continuous demand and it was a problei 
rhere to get the men, but by the splendid cooperation of the ( 
iffices and the United States Employment Service, we were 
jrocure the necessary help to complete this great contract. A 
ime, the munition plants that were working on Governmen 
lad to be kept supplied with labor, both skilled and unskille 
imount of work necessary to take care of this increase was ( 
aithfully by each State employee of this office, regardless o 
:onsumed in doing so or without any additional cost to the S 

PUBLICITY 

We believe in advertising our needs and wants as mu 
nerchant does, and we accept every chance and opportunity 
)ut in the daily press our requirements for skilled or unsk: 
lIso the number of positions open and I desire to thank th 
his district for the many favors that they have done this offic 
ng matters pertaining to employment. 
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OFFICE 

Fred W. Rinck, Superintendent . 



When the Department of Labor of the State of Illinois placed one 
f the offices in the cities of Rock Island and Moline, it was not looked 
pon with any considerable degree of favor by the general public. The 
lauufaeturers Association had a general employment office at Moline, 
nd nearly all of the large factories of the three cities had individual 
mployment offices and they were all very slow to make use of the Free 
Iniployment Office or were very little inclined to believe that it would 
e of any particular service to them. 

This, however, has all been changed. By the time war was declared, 
ie office was serving all the. manufacturing interests of this section, 
ery acceptably and when the war came on and the demand for labor 
ecame acute, the Illinois Free Employment Office, showed itself able to 
andle the situation in a very satisfactory manner and from the fact 
aat from sixteen thousand to twenty-five thousand per year were placed 
tirough this office alone, demonstrated the wisdom of those who planned 
nd instituted the Illinois Free Employment Service. 

AFTER WAR CONDITIONS 

At the conclusion of the war, the Illinois Free Employment Office 
gain proved its ability to handle the labor situation. 

The peculiar labor situation confronting the country after the 
igning of the Armistice, the consequent cessation and the closing down 
f a great many of the war manufacturing plants, the return of soldiers 
rom the front and from concentration camps, produced an unsettled 
ondition in the labor market. More than ten thousand men alone were 
eleased from the shops at the Rock Island Arsenal. Many large plants 
rom this section -were also closed down fully or in part. The most of 
he men released from these various industries, who were compelled to 
'hange their occupation were received and distributed again to useful 
Tades without any delay or confusion. 

BUILDING TRADES 

During the period of the war, there was an unprecedented demand 
:rom the building trades for laborers, and from the factories for factory 
workers. While we were not always able to supply all that were de- 
manded, we assisted in such a manner, that at no time were either 
seriously crippled for the want of help. 
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PLACING OF SERVIC 

Since the Armistice was signed, the 
this office ten hundred and sixty-seven ( 
sailors. The method of doing this has be 
or sailor that was mustered out from the s< 
camp throughout the United States was re 

ment card, giving his name, address, his r , ~.~ . 

former employer, or the firm or person where he was worki 
entered the service. The card also contains other informati< 
to the man. This card was mailed to the Employment ( 
district, in which the soldier or sailor resided when entering 
Immediately upon receipt of this card, a letter was addre 
advising him that upon his arrival home and as soon as h 
to work to report to his former employer for the position 
going into the service, and if unable to make satisfactory ar 
to communicate with or call in person at this office, and ev 
our command would be made to assist him in securing a pos 
did not report to the office after a limited time,, this first lei 
lowed up by a "follow-up" letter asking to know if the sold 
had found employment or desired employment. More than f 
of these letters have been mailed out of this office to retur 
and sailors in this district. 

This office also gets into communication immediately v 
ployer and informs him that the person has been release 
service and wishes to know if his old position is open and 
exception this office has found that the employers were willi 
to give the returned boy the position that he occupied whei 
the service. A large percentage of the soldiers placed are 
tions or jobs different and more desirable from that filled 
into the service. Very many men were placed through th 
came here from other parts of the State and Nation. Tl 
succeeded fairly well in placing returned soldiers, is evide 
following quotations from letters that we have in our file: 
scores of such letters which have come to us voluntarily fi 
attesting their appreciation of the work of this office: 

"I wish to thank you for the interest you have s 

welfare, since my discharge from the military service." 
"Your letter of July 12, at hand. I appreciate yoi 

interest in the returned soldiers' behalf, very highly." 
"I must thank you very much for the way you have 

me. I know how hard it is to get every soldier a p 

wishing you success in your field of work." 

"Wish to extend my sincere thanks in your coopei 

employment of returned soldiers, as you have more t 

your promise aT1 ^ rln+v » 
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REGISTRATIONS FOR THE SHIP-YARD RESERVE 

When the Government made the request of the labor offices of the 
intry to enroll registrations for ship-building in the different stup- 
ids of the country, this office entered heartily into the work, with the 
iilt that six hundred volunteered registrations were received by this 
ee, and forwarded to the department. This service called forth the 
lowing commendation from the Secretary of the Navy League: 

"We feel like writing to congratulate the whole State of Illi- 
nois, and particularly Rock Island, for the splendid work, in 
enrolling workers for the ship-yard work. The number of enlist- 
ments is indeed amazing and speaks well for the patriotism and 
loyalty of the men." 

THE KIND OF POSITIONS FILLED THROUGH THIS OFFICE FROM 
JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1919 

In some quarters, the opinion seems to prevail that the Illinois 

»e Employment Office, is engaged mostly in supplying laborers and 

nestics only, but a glance over the list of positions filled during the 

iod named above, will show almost every known occupation repre- 

ted. That we have succeeded in placing male applications in positions 

•ve the grade of common labor and that there have been a very few 

uests made for help in highly skilled or technical positions, which we 

e not been able to fill, can be attested by the following figures : 

Male. Placements. 

orers 7,681 

tory and foundry hands 2,711 

ountants, cashiers, clerks, etc 192 

o mechanics, assemblers, etc 37 

cksmiths, boUer and bolt makers 62 

liture winders 4 

?k layers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, electricians, steam 

tters, etc 635 

11 and lathe, machine hands, etc \ 390 

.ughtsmen 23 

mers, dairy hands, and gardners 726 

•ness and leather workers 20 

el and restaurant workers 611 

ihinists and toolmakers 271 

ders and core makers 90 

al and brass workers 59 

Iwrights 16 

tern makers 10 

others too numerous to classify 2,687 

Total — male placements 16,236 

Female. 

»ks, domestics, etc 1,840 

biers 16 

rks 112 

e makers 8 

►kkeepers 4 

:tory workers 400 

ce workers 23 

of readers 4 

nographers 69 

)ists ♦. 12 

others not classified 100 

Total — female placements 2,588 

tnd total — (male and female) 18,824 

—3 L 
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1 



Our last annual rej>ort gives a list of one thousand nine humli 
and eighty (1,980) individuals, firms, corporations, etc., to whom ma 
skilled and unskilled, laliorers, were supplied by the Rock Island-Mot 
Of lice of the Illinois Free Km ploy men t OH ice during the ]H*riod covel 
by the report. 

This report also shows that the oilier was called upon to >up 
laborers for two hundred and thirty-live (2'*\~>) different trade- 
occupations. 

PLACEMENT OF FARM HELP 

The Uinois Free Employment Office has cooperated with the coi 
farm advisers, employed by the counties of this district in supplj 
farmers with needed help. In one year, we suplied four hunderedl 
twenty-three (423) separate and individual farmers with male help 
farm work. Our report shows that more than seven hundered (700) 1 
were placed on farms in the radius of this district during that pel 

The services of the State has not confined itself to the labor m 
of the cities of Rock Island, Moline, Davenport, and other imme<$ 
cities, for our records show that one hundred and twenty-three (1 
cities and villages outside of the cities named above were supplied 
male help through this office- during the period of one year. 

women's section 

The demand for female labor for factory work through this a 
has not been as great as it seems to have been in many of the places, 
the office has supplied, a considerable number of women for factory * 
A large number have been placed in clerical positions, but the prinei 
work of the Women's section has been to supply female help 
domestic work. 

Our reports show that four hundred and eighty (480) individi 
firms and corporations, were supplied with female help, skilled and 
skilled. This help of course, was distributed mostly, through Eock 
land and Moline. 

THE LABOR LAWS 

One of the important duties of this division is to become ver 
on the labor laws and its functions, especially the laws pertinent 
children. When a boy or girl between 14 and 16 years of age lea 
school to look for work, they should know what the law of the State 
quires in such cases. Many employers have used this office to inquire 
regard to the employment of minors, the employer wanting to know 
application of the law to their particular business and whenever it 1 
possible, they have been supplied with printed copies of the law, the: 
terpretation and ruling of the department and many friends have be 
gained for the office by rendering this service. 
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PUBLICITY 

It is the policy of this office, to keep in touch with all of the manu- 
facturers and other business interests of the three cities who employ 
labor setting forth the advantage in using the service of this office to 
secure help. This is followed up by personal visits and telephone com- 
munications thereby keeping in close business relations with all the bus- 
iness of this locality, both old and new, who employ labor to any extent. 

The employer is also extended an invitation to visit the office and 
to become familiar with the workings of the department. The office 
also issues weekly and monthly reports to the newspapers throughout 
this district, stating what the office has accomplished. The papers have 
given generous space to these reports and no small part of our success is 
due to the publicity received in this maner, and we wish to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the press for its courteous treatment and friendly 
cooperation in the matter of publicity. 

IN CONCLUSION 

We wish to give a few suggestions for the good of the service. No 
doubt, similar methods are already used, by the other offices. 

When an applicant presents himself for a position and after an ex- 
amination, we find that he has the ability to fill the position he seeks, 
we examine our list and if the particular trade that he is qualified for 
is not open, we immediately burn up the telephone wires from one end 
to the other of the "Quad- Cities" in an effort to place him, and in nine 
chances out of ten, we meet with success and by so doing we demonstrate 
to the employer our ability and determination to serve him and after he 
has been called up a number of times in this manner, he gets it into his 
system to call our office, when in need of any special help. 

Labor superintendents undoubtedly, have noticed that persons fre- 
quently receive cards of introduction, and apparently put them into their 
pockets to throw them away, without investigating or making any at- 
tempt tq secure the position. We suggest placing a notice prominently 
in the office, to this effect. 

NOTICE 

Persons receiving introductory cards for labor in this office, are 
supposed to report for work at their respective jobs as soon as pos- 
sible. If, for any reason, you cannot do so, return this card to the 
desk for cancellation. This is the rule of the Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Office and is imperative. 
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In conclusion, concerning the work performed by this office, it is 
sincerely believed that it is consistently and successfully gaining the 
confidence of employers in securing competent help for them and thereby 
raising the number and standard of applications from our patrons for 
their various wants. Our greatest difficulty is in securing female help 
for housework, the demand being greater than the supply. This con- 
dition is general all over this territory, and will be one of our problems 
to solve during the coming year. 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL ADVISOl 
EMPLOYMENT 

A. H. R. Atwood, 
F. S. Deibler, Cha 
Oscar G. Mayer 
Mrs. Raymond Rc 
John H. Walker 



During the past year, the employm 
operated in cooperation with the United States Employm* 
Prior to the signing of the Armistice, the main activities of th 
service was devoted to the problem of supplying labor to th 
needs of the war. The General Advisory Board assisted in t 
assigning its two labor investigators to aid the Chicago 
Labor Board, and to such other activities as were found neces 
mote the successful operation of the service. Dr. A. H. R. Afa 
sented the General Advisory Board on the Chicago Commi 
Board and assisted in organizing the large volume of work 
this body. 

With the close of hostilities, it soon became apparent t 
retrenchments would result in a sharp curtailment of the Ui 
Employment Service at an early date. In view of this impend 
the General Advisory Board turned its attention* to the pel 
ganization of the employment service in the State, and espec 
relations that should exist between the Federal and State s 

When it became apparent that a large number of the c 
had been opened during the war would have to be closed b 
lack of financial support, and because of the pressing problen 
the returning soldier, the General Advisory Board recommc 
consultation with Governor Lowden, the enactment of an 
measure to continue the operation of the offices in the mor< 
cities which were not already provided with an office by the 
A bill was passed providing for five offices, and an apprc 
$10,000 was made to maintain these offices for the rema 
months of the fiscal year. 

The question of the permanent relations between the 1 
State services was given careful consideration by the Gener 
Board. The problems growing out of the cooperative arrange 
had prevailed during the war were reviewed and the board 1 
vinced that the only satisfactory basis of operating the ( 
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rice was through centralized State administration, cooperating with 

Federal service in respect to interstate business and statistical reports 

cerning the conditions of the labor market. The views of the board 

•e drawn up and laid before Governor Lowden, with the recommen- 

ion that representatives of the service proceed to Washington and pre- 

t to Hon. Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, and to Hon. John B. 

asmore, Director General of the United States Employment Service, 

position held by Illinois as the basis of continuing the 'joint services. 

Atwood and W. C. Lewman, Superintendent of Illinois Free Eiuploy- 

nt Offices held conferences in Washington with J. B. Densmore, and 

A. Smyth, of the United States Employment Service and secured the 

lowing memorandum of agreement between the Federal Service and 

i State of Illinois as the basis of future operations. 

"Memorandum in Conection with the Proposed Cooperation of 
Illinois State Employment Service and the Federal Employment 
Service. 

kt After conference with Dr. Atwood and Mr. Lewman of the Illinois 
ite Service who represent that an amendment to the existing law 
r ering Free Employment Offices in the State of Illinois is about to be 
rented to the State Legislature, and at the same time the Governor 
Illinois proposes to present an estimate for additional appropriation 

carry on the State Employment Service in cooperation with the 
vice of the Federal Government, I have given the assurance that I 
11 recommend to the Secretary of Labor that — contingent upon the 
ssage of the above mentioned measures by the Illinois Legislature, he 
point upon the nomination of the "Governor of Illinois, as the director 

the service in Illinois, the present Director of the Department of 
ibor of the State of Illinois; that the existing State Advisory Board 

the Illinois Free Employment Offices be constituted for a State 
ivisory Board of the United States Employment Service and substi- 
te for the Federal Community Labor Board the existing local Advisory 
>ards of the Illinois Free Employment Offices; that the cooperative 
rvice in the State of Illinois shall be known as the Federal-State 
nployment Service; that contingent upon appropriations being made 

the tTnited States Employment Service by Congress, an allotment be 
ade to the State of Illinois equal to- one-half of the expense of the 
aintenance of the service in that State. 

(Signed) J. B. Densmore, Director General/' 
This subject of the relation between the Federal-State Employment 
unices received further consideration at a general conference called 

Washington April 23, 1919, by the officials of the United States Em- 
oyment Service. The conference was made up of State representatives 

the United States Employment Service and representatives of State 
rvices from those states that had already created free employment 
foes. Hon. Barney Cohen, Director of the Department of Labor, and 
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Frederick S. Deibler, Chairman of General Advisory Board, represent* 
the State of Illinois in thin conference. The main question consider* 
was the form that a national system of employment offices should take 
The conference favored a system jointly supported by the Federal 
State Governments — the states to operate the offices under general rah 
of supervision laid down by the Federal service, and the expense to b 
divided in accordance with the precedents that had already been e>ul 
lished in connection with the Vocational Education Law, the Goo 
Roads Law, and the Public Health Law. 

The conference appointed a committee of five to reduce, in c 
junction with Mr. Densmore and his staff, the resolution adopted to 
diaft of a bill to be presented to Congress. The committee of fil 
appointed was composed of Dean George W. Kirchwey, Federal Direct! 
of New York, Chas. F. Gettemy, Director of State Employment Offiei 
of Massachusetts, 0. R. Keilley, Secretary of the State Council of ft 
fense of Virginia, C. II. Mayhugh, Federal Director of Ohio aa 
Frederick S. Deibler, Chairman of General Advisory Board of Illin 

This committee worked out in conjunction with Mr. Densmore i 
his staff, a bill which was submitted to Congress May 31, 1919, and w| 
known as the "Kenyon-Nolan BilP (House Bill 4305, 66 Con. 1st Se 
sion) : 

To provide for the establishment of a national employment system a* 
for cooperation- with the states in the promotion of such system an 
to regulate the expenditure of moneys that shall be appropriated /i 
such purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and II cruse of Representatives of fh 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in order i 
promote the establishment and maintenance of a national system i 
public employment offices the United States Employment Service 
hereby created a bureau of the Department of Labor. There shall be 
director general of such bureau who shall be appointed by the Presiden 
There shall be appointed by the Secretary of Labor a woman assistafl 
director general who, subject to the director general, shall have genera 
supervision of all matters relating to the securing of employment k 
women, and there shall also be appointed such other assistants 
employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere as shall be necea 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the province and duty of the said bureau 
under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, to establish and maintail 
a national system of employment offices for men, women, and juniors 
who are legally qualified to engage in gainful occupations; and, in thl 
manner hereinafter provided, to assist in establishing and maintaining 
systems of employment offices in the several states and political sub- 
divisions thereof, and to coordinate the public employment offices 
throughout the country by furnishing and publishing information a? fo 
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opportunities for employment, by maintaining a system for clearing 
labor between the several states, by establishing and maintaining uni- 
form standards, policies, and procedure, and by assisting in the trans- 
portation of workers to such places as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of securing employment. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $4,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for each fiscal year there- 
after up to and including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 ; that not 
less than 75 per centum of the money appropriated under this act shall 
be allotted by the Secretary of Labor among the several states on the 
basis of their respective populations to be available for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining systems of public employment offices in 
the several states in accordance with the provisions of this act. In case 
the sum paid over to the treasurer of any state under the provisions 
of section 4 of this act is less than the amount allotted to such state on 
the basis of population, the balance of such allotment may be reallotted 
by the Secretary of Labor for use elsewhere in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Sec. 4. That when any state has made or hereafter shall have 
made an appropriation for the maintenance of a system of public em- 
ployment offices under state control and is maintaining or is prepared to 
maintain such system in cooperation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service there shall be paid to the treasurer of such state, upon 
certificate to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Secretary of Labor, 
for the uses of the system of public employment offices in such state, an 
amount not exceeding the amount allotted for the current year to such 
*tate by the Secretary of Labor as hereinbefore provided and equal to 
ihe amount appropriated for the year by the state, including appropria- 
tions made by local subdivisions thereof for the purpose of maintaining 
public employment offices as a pait of a state controller! system of public 
Employment offices: Provided, that the amount so appropriated by the 
state shall not be less than 25 per centum of the allotment according 
to population, made by the Secretary of Labor for such state for the 
Current year as provided in section 3 thereof, and shall not be less than 
the amount so appiopriated by such state for public employment offices 
in the year. 1918, and not less than $5,000: Provided, further, that 
*i»ch payment to the state treasurer shall be conditional upon the con- 
duct of the state system of public employment offices in accordance with 
uniform rules and regulations, and with the standards of efficiency 
^escribed by the Director General of the United States Employment 
.Service, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor under the authority 
<rf this act. 

That on or before the 30th day of June of each year the Secretary 
<rf Labor shall eertifv to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount to 
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rk. The Advisory Board gave special consideration to this subject in 
) preparation of the budget for the next Biennium. Some improve- 
nts were made as the result of the recommendation of the board, but 
' compensation is still distinctly below that paid for similar work in 
vate employment. Progress in this line can be made only as fast as 
• service of the offices proves itself to the employers and employees of 
State. 

E. S. Deibler, Chairman. 
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DIVISION OF CHIEF INSPECTOR OF PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Jonx J. McKenxa, Chief Inspector 



We have had a very successful year and have passed our second ye 

out having to cause any arrests or occupy the time of the com 

the business of this division. We have settled all disputes arisi 

een complainants and owners of private employment agencies in a 

The fact that there are complaints against the agencies does I 
1 anything wrong, simply means a difference of opinion between \ 
t and the complainant. In all such cases both sides are called 
office and the case presented. During this period all eomplaii 
een agencies and complainants have been adjusted at this office. 
: in court. 

Every agency doing business with this division is in perfect hi 
y with our methods, and the great number of working people \r 
dealings with private employment agencies have become satisft 
our division will give them prompt attention and secure immedia 
ts by the prompt enforcement of the Employment Agency Act. 
We have kept one object in view, that is, to educate the great nua 
of working people who have to resort to the private employmei 
cies, that the law is their best friend. This is shown by our repo 
ein every complaint received during the year has been settled 
iatisf action, of both parties. 

We might suggest one improvement wherein, a report might 
n by each agency that would be valuable information to the pub 
to the Department of Labor, namely, showing the number of p<* 
; secured for applicants by private employment agencies during fl 
, and also showing the distribution or to where they were sent 
lifferent states and a few other questions along these lines. 
We did bur best to comply with the wishes of his Excellency tl 
jrnor and the Department of Labor to maintain the highest efficien* 
economy. As our reports will show that we kept well within tl 
opriation made to maintain the office. 

STATISTICAL REPORT 

The statistical record of the division is as follows : 
Bi-monthly reports of inspectors to the number of 2,052 were made 
r reports, 1*3,968. Newspaper advertisements were investigated 
number of 100. 
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A total of 411 complaints were received, 366 of these bein 
Qcies. Kefunds were given in 336 cases, 15 complaints 1 
iding. In 15 cases another position was given. Forty- 
nts were of the general or miscellaneous nature. 

The total amount of money refunded by agents to complai 
J89.82. 

There were 269 licenses at $50 each issued: 19 at $25 
mue of $13,925.00 received from this source. 

The following table shows the number of licenses issued am 



^ago 268 Winnetka 

ria 1 Highland Park 

?sburg 1 Reddick 

iville 1 Shelbyville 

nston 8 

in 1 Discontinued 

;e Forest 1 Revoked 

mette 1 Warrants issued 

REFUNDS 

complainants received full refunds of office fee amounting to 

complainants received 50 per cent refunds of office fee amounting tc 
complainants received 3/5 per cent refunds of office fees amounting 
complainants received 3/4 per cent refunds of office fee amounting 
complainants had no basis for complaint, 
complainants received another position without further charge. 

complaints against private employment agencies, 
complaints miscellaneous nature. 

complainants who received full refund of office fee also received i 
fund of railroad fare amounting to 



Total 
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DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION 

Robert S. Jones, Chief Inspector 



The twenty-sixth annual report of the Chief State Factory In- 
Dr, and second under the Civil Administrative Code, for the yeac 
g June 30, 1919 presents a concise statement of the activities of 
livision in the enforcement of the State statutes under its jurisdie* 

[n making the report of the Division of Factory Inspection for the j 
year 1917-1918, the functions of this division under the Civil Ad- 
strative Code which became operative July 1, 1917 were clearly de- 
and this division is gratified to report that during the second yean 
re friendly feeling on the part of the employers and a better spirit 
Dperation in the efforts of the division were noticeable. 

SUMMAKY OF INSPECTION — JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1919 

The f olowing table shows the total number of establishments visited 
he total number of inspections made in the entire State for the re- 
pear. In many cases it was found necessary to visit the same estab- 
ent many times for supplementary inspections, re-inspections or 
-up before compliance with the provisions of the various laws could 
forced. 

SUMMAKY OF INSPECTIONS — JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1919 



Laws enforced. 



Number 


Number 


Number 


of estab- 


of 


of estab- 


lishments 


inspec- 


lishments 


visited. 


tions. 


visited. 



Number 

of 
inspec- 
tions. 



ihe provisions of the— 

Id Labor Law, .Cook County 

Id Labor Law, outside Cook County. 



44,334 
19,970 



Child Labor Law, entire State 

men's Ten Hour Law, Cook County 

men's Ten Hour Law, outside Cook County 

Women's Ten Hour Law, entire State 

ictural Law, entire State 

wer Law, entire State 

sh House Law, entire State 

ilth, Safety and Comfort Law, Cook County 

ilth, Safety and Comfort, outside Cook County. 

Health, Safety and Comfort entire State 

Total for entire State 



18,668 
9,126 



5,735 
2,217 



52,383 
20,014 



23,318 
9,148 



5,735 
2,217 



64,304 



27,794 
261 
455 
397 



7,952 



101,163 



72,397 



32,466 

458 

1,039 

397 



7,9 



114,709 
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49 



IESULTS OF INSPECTIONS UNDER THE CHILD LABOR LAW— JULY 1, 1918, 

TO JUNE 30, 1919 



1*3 
3 8? 
55 



5 a 






4 6 

© O 



HICAQO AND COOK COUNTY. 

fanufactoring 

tores 

Jffices 

lotels and rest aurants 

anndries, dyers and cleaners 

•musenients 

istitutions 

Total 

JTATE OF ILLINOIS OUTSIDE 
COOK COUNTY. 

iinufacturing 

tores 

»ffices./. 

fotels , 

sundries, dvers and cleaners 

musements 

istitutions 

Total ' 

Total for entire Stale 



6,434 

32,512 

2,172 

1,975 

1,0SS 

121 

32 



6,434 

32,512 

2,172 

1,975 

1,08S 

121 

32 



4,982 

271 

356 

286 

23 



17 

156 

4 

11 



44S, 194 

175,555 

106,287 

31,405 

11,691 

1,960 

2,178 



44,334 



44,334 



7,818 



777,4)70 



3,027 

14,025 

896 

1,284 

558 
170 
10 



3,027 

14,025 

896 

1,284 

558 

170 

10 



212,748 

61,941 

12,864 

8,036 

3,562 

1,171 

249 



19,970 
64,304 



19,970 
64,304 



1 
7,819 



328,082 

115,277 

65,242 

16,217 

4,947 

1,307 

587 



531,659 



478, 848 

39,982 

8,185 

3,433 

1,407 

821 

151 



232,827 
764,486 



110,517 

56,651 

38,628 

15, 130 

6,590 

574 

1,584 



4,685 
2,606 
1,976 
38 
42 
73 
5 



229,674 



9,425 



31,721 
21,141 
4,504 
4,564 
2,117 
333 
90 



2,088 
11,513 



4,910 

1,021 

441 

20 

112 

6 

2 



6,512 



1,208 


971 


658 


160 


168 


7 


26 


13 


14 


24 


13 


4 


1 


7 



1,186 
7~i 



1,616 
2,007 
147 
95 
98 
250 
5 



4,218 



135 

192 

8 

23 

12 

28 

1 



total number of inspections — 

Chicago and Cook County 52,383 

State outside Cook County : 20,014 

Total . .... 72,397 

The above table does not give all the minor details, but tables are 
m file in the office of the Chief Inspector giving this information in 
fell, tabulated in such form as to readily give in detail, the results ob- 
tained by this division under the various laws. 

CHILD LABOR LAW 

The number of establishments visited to enforce the provisions of 
the Child Labor Law in Chicago and Cook County as given in the table 
m file in this office as 44,334, owing to the fact that many of these es- 
tablishments have been inspected more than once, the total number of 
children; viz. boys 9,425 and girls 6,512 must not be taken as a census. 
The percentage of children to the total number of workers in establish- 
ment is shown as being about 1.9 per cent. 

Outside of Chicago and Cook County in the State of Illinois 19,970 
establishments were inspected. It was found that 2,088 boys and 1,186 
|irls were employed or nearly 1.8 per cent. The total number of in- 
spections for the entire State being 72,397, and the number of estab- 
lishments visited 64,304. 
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HEALTH, SAFETY AND COMFORT LAW 

In Chicago and Cook County 5,735 inspections i 
provisions of this law and in the State outside of C< 
Deetions were given. An analysis of all of the ite: 
Led for the entire State shows that those relating 
1:8;- to sanitation 2,541; to power 4,097; to dangeroi 
. to dangerous machinery parts 13,777, a total of 23 

5ULTS OF INSPECTIONS UNDER THE HEALTH, SAFE1 
LAW— FROM JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 19 
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Ventilation inspections are included i 
table page 53. 

Occupational Disease Law. Under tl 
onings the number of firms reporting or n 
were reported as being sick, a complete 
given. Class "B" other poisonings 95 fii 
the number of sick being 14 a diagnosis ac 
shows that a monthly average of 8,546 i 
various industries coming under the pro^ 
the year of 102,548 employees. 

Inspections. A comparative statemej 
1916-1917 with the two years 1917-1918 i 

Prosecutions. Four hundred and se 
of as follows. Convictions for Chicago a] 
fines and costs of $2,574.50. In towns an< 
158 convictions resulted in fines and c< 
charged in Cook County 57 and outside oi 
of cases nolle prossed being 49 in Chicago 
no cases nolled in the balance of the Sta 



ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE FI 

JUNE 30, 191 



Fatal 
accidents. 


Non-fatal 
accidents. 


Total. 


Machinery. 


10 


153 


163 


38 
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Chicago and Cook County. 
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,Y 1 
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Labor Law 

en's Ten Hour Law, Section 1 
en's Ten Hour Law, Section 5 

l House Law 

h, Safety and Comfort Law. . . 
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Labor Law 

[lour Law, Section 1 

Elour Law, Section 5 

h, Safety and Comfort Law . 

tural Law 

l House Law 
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State of Illinois outside Cook County 



Nu 
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I Labr>r Law 

ten's Ten Hour Law, Section 1 
icn's Ten Hour Law. Section 5 

foial 



i Labor Law . 
Total 



COMPARATIVE REPORT OF CERTIFICATES IS! 

Since the new Child Labor Law becan: 
i number of certificates issued in the State 
shown by the following table. 

CERTIFICATE ISSUED IN ENT1 

lIv 1, 1916, to July 1, 1917— Old Law. . . 
Lly 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918— New Law. ., 

lIv 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919 

Under the provisions of the new law praci 
e reported to this department, while under 
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Omer N. Custer 



In our last annual report we noted the fact that 37 
ted States had adopted a workmen's 'compensation law, 
e four additional states, Virginia, North Dakota, Missoi 
*e have enacted such legislation, making a total of 41 < 
;es of the Union now having such legislation. 

Unfortunately this does not mean that all of the wc 
se states are protected by a compensation law. In only 
compulsory, and in none of these states are all employn 
3 percentage of workingmen thus covered ranges from 9 
w Jersey, to 30 per cent in New Mexico, according to 
)le statistics; Illinois comes about^midway with 55 per 
se figures are not exact, they are accurate enough to 
nciple involved. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act was amended ir 
•tant respects by the last General Assembly. The emp 
tte, city, county, town, township, incorporated village, sc 
ly politic or municipal corporation were placed autor 
hout election under the Act. 

In cases of total dependency, the husband, child or < 
iluded among the beneficiaries, the former Act applie< 
pendency only to parents. In cases of partial dependenc 
iiild or children" were added to the paragraph which 
ided only parents, grandparents or grandchildren. Wl 
ses there are no dependents and an allowance of $150.00 
r funeral expenses, the paragraph was amended so that 
id to the undertaker or person or persons incurring tl 
rial. 

A situation alluded to in our last annual report was i 
e spoke in that report of the useless expense of adm 
iath cases. The amended Act provides that the Indust 
Dn shall designate the beneficiaries, and the respective ; 
lall receive, thus rendering administration unnecessar 

59 
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tration is provided for only when the beneficiaries live outside of tt 
United States. 

The limitation of eight weeks time, and $200.00 in amount, of th 
employer's duty to furnish medical and hospital services, is removed i 
the extent that the employer must pay the medical and hospital biU 
for such length of time as it is necessary for the employee to remain i 
the hospital. The waiting period of one week, during which time o 
compensation is payable, is removed when the incapacity for work col 
tinues for a period of four weeks from the day of injur}*. 

The permanent and complete loss of use of both hands, both arm 
both feet, both legs or both eyes, as well as their actual loss, as providfl 
by the Act of 11)15, shall constitute total disability. The minima 
compensation is increased from $6.00 to $7.00 per week, $8.00 wha 
there is one child under 16, $9.00 where there are two and $10 whea 
there are three. 

When the decision of the arbitrator becomes the decision of ti 
Industrial Commission because no petition for review is filed, the Circa 
Court does not have jurisdiction to review such award. The Industrie 
Commission shall not be required to certify the record of proceedinj 
to the Circuit Court unless the appealing party shall pay 5 cents per 10 
words for testimony and 3 cents per 100 words for other matters co| 
tained in such record. This fee has heretofore been charged and thi 
provision was added that there might be no question of the authorit 
of the Industrial Commission to compel the appealing party to pay th 
actual expense of furnishing the record. 

Judgments and orders of the Circuit Court can only be reviewe 
by the Supreme Court upon writ of error when the Supreme Court shal 
order such writ to issue, with a provision in. regard to the time wh# 
such application must be made. The bond filed with the praecipe fo| 
writ of certiorari in the Circuit Court shall operate as a stay of th 
judgment until the time has passed within which an application foi 
writ of error can be made to the Supreme Court, and until the courl 
has acted on such application. The provision the decisions of the lit 
dustrial Commission may be reviewed by the Circuit Court by a bill in 
chancery, is repealed. 

In cases where there has been any unreasonable or vexatious delai 
• of payment or intential under-payment, the Industrial Commission ma] 
award additional compensation to the amount of 50 per cent of the corn* 
pensation accrued. 

In addition to the decision or award by the Industrial Commission, 
the new Act provides that a written agreement by the employer to pay 
such compensation shall, upon filing of a certified copy with the recorder 
of deeds of the county, constitute a lien upon all property of the em- 
ployer within said county, and an additional clause is added that such 
lien may be enforced in the manner provided for the foreclosure of 
mortgages. 
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Co the provision that no proceedings for compensat 
;ained where compensation has been paid, unless writt 
^nsation has been made within six months after su< 
ceased, the provision is added, "and a receipt therefor 
^ amount of compensation shall have been filed with 

[?he commission is given authority upon hearing to en 
ike it unlawful for an insurance company to effect an] 
►ensation insurance in the State where such compai 
L to be insolvent or shall practice a policy of delay c 
ds employees in the payment of claims. 
Fhe failure or neglect of an employer to comply with tl 
3 Act or orders of the commission in regard to secui 
liable by a fine equal to 10 cents per day for each e 
iss than $1.00, nor more than $50.00, and each day of 
^lect constitutes a separate offense. An insurance con 
he risk shall become primarily liable to pay compens 
the employer does not do this, and may be made a 
edingg, and an award entered jointly against the ei 
ince company. 

rhere have been pending during the past year on the < 
t of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 294 compe 
l have been taken up by writ of certiorari or by bill 
ds number, there are 149 cases in which no final on 
?d and which are now pending for disposition in the C 
rhe balance of these cases have been disposed of in t 
er: 

rs of affirmances entered by the Circuit Court 

ments on awards entered by the Circuit Court 

i*s entered by the Circuit Court quashing writs of cert 

rotal 

[n 92 cases, therefore, the Circuit Court has entered c 
he decision of the Industrial Commission, 
rhere have been altogether 29 cases in which the C 
\ some error. These cases were disposed of in the follow 

[ number of cases remanded 

I number of cases in which the award was vacated ..... 
[ number of cases in which the record of the Indu stria 
iion was quashed 

However, the remanding of the case by the Circuit Co 

;sarily mean a reversal of the decision, inasmuch as a 

led for the taking of further testimony or for the ( 

error. During the year, 24 cases were dismissed, 21 o1 
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dismissed on stipulation and 3 for want of prosecution. The ordes 
dismissing the case in nearly every instance amounted to an affirmance 
of the decision of the Industrial Commission. 

During the past year, beginning with the case of Mueller v. Con- 
struction Co., 283 111., 148, the Supreme Court has handed down decision! 
in 64 cases, involving the construction of the Workmen's Compensate 
Act- Of this number, 31 were appealed from the Circuit Court of Cool 
County, and of this number, the Supreme Court affirmed the Circui 
Court in 25 cases and reversed it in 6. Thirty-two cases were appeaia 
to the Supreme Court from decisions of the various Circuit Courts out 
side of Cook County. In these cases, the Supreme Court affirmed th 
judgment of the Circuit Court in 20 cases, and reversed it in 12. 
the above cases, the Circuit Court reversed the decision of the Industril 
Commission in two instances, which action was affirmed by the Suprem 
Court, and in two other cases where the Circuit Court was reversed, th 
Supreme Court virtually affirmed the decision of the Industrial Coal 
mission, because the reversal of the Circuit Court was for an error i 
practice by the Circuit Court. 

In five cases in which the Industrial Commission refused to mail 
an award, the Supreme Court affirmed both the Industrial Commissioi 
and the Circuit Court. One case went up from an order entered in th 
Circuit Court remanding the cause to the Industrial Commission an 
the Supreme Court held that as the order entered in the Circuit Cool 
was not a final order, the writ of error could not be sustained by th 
Supreme Court, and therefore dismissed the writ. 

The Supreme Court, during the past year, handed down severs 
important decisions, bearing on the administration of the Workmen! 
Compensation Act. In the case of the Union Bridge and Construction 
Co. v. Industrial Commission, 287 111., 396, the Supreme Court hek 
that the Act had no extra-territorial effect. Where an employee, wh 
previous to his employment has lost an arm, loses a leg, as the result a 
an accident arising out of and in the course of the employment, he i 
entitled to compensation for total, permanent disability. Wabash Bail 
way Company v. Industrial Commission, 286 111. 194. This decisis 
was one of far reaching results, so far as the operation of the compen 
sation act was concerned in Illinois and the construction placed upol 
the provision, giving the workman compensation for total permanefl 
disability, was a. departure from the construction placed upon the Ad 
by the Industrial Commission. 

Another decision of far reaching results handed down by thl 
Supreme Court was the holding in Spiegels House Furnishing Compan] 
v. Industrial Commission, 288 111., 422, in which the Supreme Cou* 
departed from a long line of decisions holding that a corner's verdie 
was admissible as evidence, and in which they declared that it shoul* 
be no longer the policy of the State of Illinois that a coroner's verdic 
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cmiissible as evidence in civil suits for the purpose of establi 
liability against any individual. 

For a long time, it has been the practice of the Circuit Court 
w of the decision of the Industrial Commission by writ of 
i, to enter a money judgment where it found no error of law 1 
on 19 (f) of the Workmen's Compensation Act.~ The Suj 
*t has recently held that under the Act, the Circuit Court can 
n the decision of the Industrial Commission or remand the 
rie commission 'for further hearing, and that it has no pow 
r a money judgment under section 19 (f) of the Act. 
The number of applications for adjustment of claim filed fo 
from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, was 3,731; the number 
l July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, was 5,696, an increase of 5 
, It goes without saying that the work of the commission has 
tly increased by this additional number of cases filed. Durin 
eding year the number of petitions for review filed in referer 
total number of cases was 22, per cent during the last year i 
Based to 24 per cent. Below is givqn in more detail, furthe 
lation in regard to the number of cases handled: 

ARBITRATIONS 

ber of arbitrations filed, July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918 

ber of arbitrations filed, July, 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919 



Number of cases in which compensation for temporary total disabiliti 
only was awarded 

Number of cases in which compensation under paragraphs (c), (d) anc 
(e), of section 8 ONLY (specific loss, disfigurement, loss use, etc.) 
awarded 

Number of cases in which compensation for temporary total disabiliti 
and under paragraphs (c), (d) and (e) of section 8 BOTH awarded. 

Number of cases in which compensation for death only awarded 

Total cases in which compensation awarded 

unt of compensation awarded class 1 (see above) . $ 103, 

unt of compensation awarded class 2 (see above) 219, 

unt of compensation awarded class 3 (see above) — 

(a) Temporary total $ 275,987.46 

(b) Other than temporary total 1,066,913.08 



Total class 3 1,342, 

unt of compensation awarded class 4 (see above) 1,130, 



Total compensation awarded all classes $2,796, 



LUMP SUMS 

1 lump sums filed, July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919 

iber non-fatal cases in which lump sums awarded 

iber fatal cases in which lump sums awarded 

^1 cases in which lump sum granted 

iber of lump sums rejected 

iber of lump sums dismissed, continued generally or pending decision . . . 

mnt of compensation granted in lump sum (non-fatal) $1,146, 

>unt of compensation granted in lump sum (fatal) 721, 



Total compensation granted in a lump sum $1,867, 
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d was away for the next sixteen months, his place being filled 
istant and several associates, who carried the work on as bes 
during the recent strenuous upheavel. In January, 1919, the 
Supervisor was discharged from military service and returned 
?at developments in the section — in somewhat a disorganize 
ion, however, on account of the cramped quarters and genei 
ionization which followed as a result of the rapid changes, 
irters were secured and a system of dictating reports of exami 
ect, instead of from notes, instituted, thus insuring accura 
iating delay. 

It was found that many employers and insurance compani* 
effect using the Medical Supervisor as consulting surgeon and tl 
s piling up so it was impossible to take care of the number c 
oing before the commission. In April a change was made 
case was examined unless sent by an arbitrator or a commii 
:ept by written agreement by both parties to abide by the f 
the commission's physician. It was anticipated that this 
iuce the number of cases submitted considerably, but on tl: 
ry, the examinations continue to run at the rate of 10 to 15 
e following is an analysis of the cases submitted to the 1 
pervisor for the year ending June 30, 1919: 

erred by. Commissioners 144 * Referred bv Stipulation, settle 

erred by Arbitrators 395 basis of Medical Direct* 

erred by Chief Examiner 404 findings 

erred by Security Supervisor. . 1G 

Total 

* Covers period from Feb. 15th to June 30, 1919, only. 

TRAUMATIC CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES 

etures 515 Burns 

ains and strains 130 Traumatic amputations 

locations 123 Crushing injuries 

s, punctures, lacerations 190 All other 

lises contusions and abrasions. 117 

leussions 8 Total 



ANATOMICAL CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES 

n ts 193 Organs of special sense. 

*es 515 Spine and pelvis 

aments 130 Sacrum and coccyx 

tilages 18 Thoracic organs 

scles and tendons 398 Abdominal organs 

ovial sheaths and bursae 16 Generative organs 

ves 22 

od vessels 8 Total 



It should be noted in passing, that, while we have examinee 
tients, we have passed upon 1,291 injuries, some of the men 
m injured in more than one place, and of the 1,291 injurie 
eration has had to be given to 1,609 conditions, several hunc 
3 accidents having resulted in damage to both bone and sof 
ucient to call for their separate consideration. In these instar 
irse, the classifications overlap. 

These figures are somewhat misleading because settlements t 
ition which are recorded as 213, cover only a period of three n 
— 5 L 
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or an average of about 75 per month, whereas, the other examinations 
cover a period of a whole year. 

It will be noted that at the rate of 75 cases a month settled by 
agreement of both parties on the findings of the Medical Supervisor, that 
a large number of cases are being settled without arbitration proceed- 
ings which would otherwise necessitate lengthy hearings and much ex- 
pense, including the time of arbitrators, stenographers, testifying ex- 
perts and lawyers. 

The functions of the medical section are various. First, to esti- 
mate the extent and permanency of disabilities as a result of accident, 
Second, to check up on the medical treatment given injured employees 
and to call employers' attention to cases which have been well handled 
as well as to cases that have not been well handled, thereby giving the 
employer the benefit of impartial advice on how he can better his medi- 
cal treatment and to give the doctor credit who has done good work, 
even though the result may not seem brilliant to the layman., Third, 
to suggest treatment which will further improve the condition of an 
injured workman. Fourth, to advise with the commission and the arbi- 
trators in cases where it is claimed that proper treatment has, or has 
not, been given, or has, or has not, been accepted. 

There are questions which having a very technical character and 
which it is practically impossible for a layman to decide without pro- 
fessional advice. The Medical Supervisor being free from competitive 
interests, is able to look at the matter from an unbiased standpoint, and 
to determine whether proper treatment has been given and whether fur- 
ther treatment for the correction of the condition is possible and neces- „ 
sary. It is not contemplated that the Medical Supervisor shall determine 
the amount of compensation payable, he merely determines the nature, , 
extent and probable duration of physical disability. Testimony is not 
submitted and is not read by the Medical Supervisor — his findings are 
made entirely on the patient's history and physical condition. Ques- , 
tions of law or fact are not taken into consideration except as they bear 
on the physical examination and at the time of the physical examin- 
ation. 

A great percentage of the disputed cases which come before the 
commission turn upon the question of extent of disability and, regret- 
able though it be, it is possible for either or both the parties to produce 
medical men who make a business of testifying according to the legal 
theory evolved by the attorneys, depending on which side has engaged 
them. It is, therefore, manifestly impossible in many cases for the 
commissioner or arbitrator to get at the real facts. However, when 
both parties want an unbiased opinion and are willing to abide by an 
unbiased opinion, it is a saving of money and time to both parties to 
have an examination by the commission's physician, and this. is being 
taken advantage of in a large number of cases, as has been stated. 
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Comparatively few expert witnesses are being called and the fa 
there is a medical section at the commission to review cases, has 

distinct bettering effect upon the statements of ouside physiciai 
much as men are more conservaive in making statements which w 
hecked up by men with professional information than they mig 
: they were not checked up by their colleagues. 
Attention is also called to the fact that a number of cases whi< 

come into the commission as permanent disabilities, have be< 
nosed as curable disability, the proper treatment prescribed and tl 
art cured, whereas without this advice a considerable sum of mon 
d have been paid and a cripple would have been the result, therel 
g money and time for both parties. 

It is the policy of the Medical Supervisor to call attention to tl 
of adequate surgical care in certain industries when he deems tl 
ical treatment being given employees of that industry improper < 
equate. Attention is called to results which are creditable ai 
^rs who are doing good work are encouraged to continue to do s 
)licy of education has been followed in all examinations — the Med 
supervisor endeavoring to call the attention of the employer to whe 
;reatment has, or has not, been proper and if any corrective measu 
ieessary, what this should be. Attempts have also been made 
3 plain why certain findings were made and why certain percentag 
isability given. 

The Medical Supervisor has also called attention to employers to tl 
int of money and time saved in cases where good results have bee 
red by proper treatment, as against the amount of money and tin 
by improper treatment given by medical men who are willing 
; for small fees but who, in order to make a living on such sma 
are so pressed for time that they cannot give adequate care to tl 
ridual case. Attention is called to the fact that doctors are n< 
ely to blame for poor treatment in many cases. When an er 
3r is willing to pay only $50.00 for a fractured leg, a man must tal 
of many broken legs in the course of a month to pay his office e: 
e and make a living for his family, and therefore, sometimes ca] 
give the amount of time necessary to secure the best results, eve 
gh he is willing to do so if permitted. During the year attentic 
been called of employers many times to the fact that if they a: 
loying a superintendent of a plant, they will go into his qualaii 
►ns most minutely — when employing a doctor apparently the on 
^ they take into consideration is whether he has a license to practii 
icine in the State. This is probably due to the fact that most en 
srs do not -appreciate that industrial medicine is as much of 
ialty as eye, ear, nose and throat work or any other branch of med 
; that a large part of industrial medicine and surgery consists i 
[ling bones, joints, tendons and ligaments, that these structure 
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power houses of the West Park System. Steps were immedh 
?n to get the contending parties into a conference where the nu 
i adjusted satisfactorily and the men were kept working wit 
ing a strike. 



On July 13, the Director of Labor informed the commission 
lble was anticipated at the Dunning Institution. The medk 
nediately got in touch with the situation and a few days later 
troversv was settled satisfactorily to all. 



On July 14, Mayor Jones of Bloomington, Illinois, wired the Me 
1 Department requesting their presence at Bloomington as a si 
?ring a large number of men in different shops was about t< 
ed. The shop men at the Chicago & Alton Railroad threatene 
ke, but after a number of conferences with the different officials^ 
icipated strike was settled without the men leaving their work, 
l involved. 



On August 18, the Mediation section was informed that the si 
men and express drivers at Bloomington were on strike and a 
stance of the Mediation section. A conference was arranged ' 
h sides present and at the first conference no agreement was reac 
;er several conferences the men agreed to return to work and 
tter was sent to the War Labor Body for final settlement. 100 
olved. 



On August 22, the commission was informed that the street car 
Marion were about to strike. Steps were immediately taken to 
se men into a conference. This matter apparently looked very seri 
d a strike been called a number of plants, mines, etc., would ] 
n closed down, but after several conferences, the matter was s; 
torily adjusted and everybody pleased with the settlement. 40 
olved. 



On September 2, the attention of the mediators was called 
ike that was about to be called at the McCord Electric Comp 
llman, and this matter was taken up with the officials of the I 
;anization and also with the officials of the company. In this pari 
instance on account of the company having a large number of 
itracts, it was agreed to temporarily avoid the calling of the sti 
1 as far as we know no trouble has occurred in this plant. 200 
olved. 
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On September 14, the International Electrical Workers infoi 
the commission that a strike was about to be called at the Clay Prodt 
Company, Harvey. The plant was visited by the mediators and the 
were talked to and we again found that this company had a number 
munition contracts and the men were persuaded to keep at work bo 
not to interfere with the Government work. No trouble has occi 
since that time in this plant. 20 men involved. 



On. October 12, the commission was informed of a strike of pn 
tically all the laundry companies of Chicago. Steps were immediat* 
taken to get in touch with officials of the union and the proprietors 
the laundries. After a number of conferences most of the men at tha 
plants returned to work. The situation with this union is at the presa 
time very good. 15 plants and 175 men involved. 

On November 1, the commission was informed that the waiters 
Joliet were on a strike. The waiters have not been organized up xra m 
this time and demanded recognition of their organization. This strii 
lasted several weeks and it was finally settled, the women all returnhl 
to work. 50 were involved. 



On November 15, the commission was informed that the Amalj 
mated Meat Cutters of North America were about to call a strike effc 
ing every butcher shop in the city of Chicago. On the following 
the officials of the union attended a meeting in the Industrial Commi 
sion's office for the purpose of trying to arrange a conference wi1 
employers representing the aforesaid butcher shops. A number of coi 
ferences were held and on November 26, an agreement was signe 
satisfactory to all. 50 shops, 400 men involved. 



On December 14, the commission was informed that the largl 
department stores of Chicago (outside of the Loop) were notified tha* 
the meat cutters in their stores were about to strike. They asked th< 
assistance of the mediators to immediately get in touch with the officials 
of the union and requested them not to have any strike previous to the 
holiday season. If they could see their way clear to do this, we would 
be glad to take this up following the holidays and assured them thitt the* 
outcome no doubt would be satisfactory. There were possibly held in 
these particular cases, eight or ten conferences lasting throughout De- 
cember and January. 8 stores, 50 men direct, and 1,000 indirectly 
involved. 



__ On December 27, the commission was informed that the waiters in 
all Df J;he large hotels were about to strike. Steps were immediately 
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ken and conferences were held with a number of the employers \ 
>re finally informed that they could not grant conferences to the wail 
10 were members of the Chicago Waiters Association, as they did 
cognize the union officials in any way. 6 hotels, 250 men involved. 



On January 15, the manager of the Murphysboro Gas and Eleci 
ight Company called at our office and asked the mediators for tt 
sistance in settling some trouble that was brewing at Murphysb< 
be mediators immediately left and arranged a conference in Murpr 
>ro with the men that were on strike and the officials of the compa 
i this particular instance it was found that there were no street c 
inning on our arrival. The town was in darkness, no water was av 
>le f In fact, this company supplying power and light to the town i 
so the surrounding territory was practically shut off from commun 
3n with any of the other surrounding towns. The town was tied 
^ht. Two conferences were held on that day and at 2:40 p. m. 
^reement was signed and the men returned to work. The settling 
is strike necessitated a trip to Springfield a few days later, by 
en, the company, and the mediators, to testify before the Pul 
tilities Commission in regard to the settling of this strike. 40 r 
ere directly and 2,500 men indirectly involved. 



On January 23, the strike at the Hotel LaSalle was settled sa 
ctorily to all. 



On February 3, a conference was called with a number of la 
apartment stores and the officials of the Amalgamated Meat Cutter* 
orth America and after a conference lasting practically all day 
*reement was reached whereby the men remained at work and t 
des were apparently satisfied with the settlement. 3 stores and 
ten involved. 



On February 5, the Machinists Organization affiliated with 
merican Federation of Labor informed the commission that a st: 
as on at the Cruver Manufacturing plant, Chicago, and asked ass 
uce of the mediators. This matter was taken up with the employ 
ho refused to meet the men except as individuals. No progress 
lade in this case. 125 men involved. 



On February 7, we were informed that the Eight Works Comp 
f Chicago were on strike and employers at this plant were talked to 
^ have been unable so far to arrange a conference. 100 men invol 1 
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On February 8, the Excelsior Motor Company's employees were < 
strike and the officials requested the mediator* to try and arrange 
conference. They also requested the Federal Mediators for their heljfc 
The attorney for this company informed us that at the present writing 
the officials of the company did not care to meet with their employees 
The Federal Mediators* were likewise so informed. Xo progress hai 
been made so far in this case. 800 men involved. 



On February 11, the commission was informed that a strike wal 
about to takeplace in the new>paper offices of Chicago. Representative! 
of the men employed asked for a conference with the Mediation Sefc 
tion. The matter was gone over thoroughly and they were advised ai 
to just what procedure to follow. On February 15 another conferenca 
was held with the same committee. Matters were progressing verf 
favorably toward a settlement. The matter was finally adjusted on 
March 4. 



On February 21, the department stores of the west side of Chicago 
informed the commission that certain employees in their stores threatened 
to strike if certain demands were not complied with. A conference was 
called, which was held the same day. After several hours it was finally 
agreed to meet on February 2T. The contending parties were brought 
together and the strike satisfactorily adjusted on this date. 

On March 1, the commission was informed that the strike with the 
Eli Dry Goods Company, Mascoutah, Illinois, involving 50 people was 
called and they asked the Mediation Section to take some action. The 
mediators immediately got in touch with the above named company and 
after several talks with them informed this section that they were 
moving their plant to St. Louis. 



On March 4, the Department of Labor requested the mediators to 
investigate the strike at the Schwinn plant. This was immediately done 
and on March 5, the contending parties were brought together and it 
was partially agreed that arbitration would be the best method to settle 
this controversy. About 1,200 men were involved. After considering 
this matter in conference for several hours, the question of another 
plant, the Excelsior Motor Company of Chicago, which employed 800 
men was considered. It was apparent that the men from both of these 
plants, which were in the same line of business, were having their meet- 
ings together, the men of both plants belonging to the same union. On 
March 6, the union took up the matter of both companys' office in regard 
to arbitration. Arbitration was agreed to, providing the officials of the 
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elsior Company would agree to do likewise. The same man was 
ident of both corporations. Another conference was held with the 
ials on March 10, when the employers refused to arbitrate the que*- 
s involved at the plants, claiming that they were working full- 
cled. The company thereupon started men to work at the Sehwinn 
it and any man applying was put to work. Both places were guarded 
he police department. The strike today is still in progress. 



On March 14, the commission was informed that the employees of 
American Car and Foundry Company, numbering 800 men and 
len were on a strike aiid on March 15 a conference was arranged 
agreement signed whereby the employees returned to work on March 

The settlement of this controversy gave to those employees a com- 
e recognition of the organization, also a steward in every department. 



On March 20, the mediators were informed that the Clothing 
'kers employed by the following firms were on a strike, involving 
it 1,000 men and women : Eagle Heimer Stern Company, Kuppen- 
ner & Company, Eosenwald & Weild, Kuh Xathan & Fischer, A. 
ker & Colin, Abt & Sons, Leopold Solomon & Eisengraff, Hirsch, 
kwire Company, Schoenberg Bros., Hoffman Bros., Meyer Brothers. 

A number of the plants were visited and also the strikers were 
ed to at difference points, each side was very determined and in- 
?d that they were right and it was found it was an utter impossibility 
r ,et the contending parties together. The companies took out an in- 
ction covering each individual plant and the strikers picketed as 
al. After a long drawn out strike, the matter was settled in favor of 
union on April 28. 



On April 7, the commission was informed that the cigar makers of 
LaPreferencia Company, Chicago, were on a strike. This also was 
rid to be a very bitter controversy. An injunction was issued and 
usual picketing took place. Employers refused any conferences say- 
they wanted to fight it out. The strike is still in progress to this 
e. 



On April 23, the mediators were informed that the employees of the 
wart-Warner Speedometer Company, were on a strike, and immed- 
»ly took action for arranging a conference between the contending 
ties. On April 24, a conference was held, which lasted practically 
day, the company's offer could not be accepted by the men. The 
r would be accepted only after the vote by the union. The men 
e out not quite thirty days. The strike was settled on May 20. 
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On May 22, the American Car and Foundry Company employe 
lving about 800 men again went on a strike and on May 23 conf< 
s were held with the company's officials and also with the men. T 
pany informed the mediators they have gone as far as they con 
l the employees and that they were going to take out an injuncti 
le men involved were on a strike three times in the past year. T 
iators having been successful in the two previous strikes, the coi 
j thought best to go along their own way. Considerable blood-sh 
place in this particular case, one man being killed. The strike 
in progress. 

On June 3, 7, and 11, the Mediation Section was asked by £ 
b and Shoe Workers of America to adjust their difficulty with t 
)lesale Shoe Manufacturers of Chicago. About 1,500 men being i 
ed and about five plants. Conferences were held with the employ( 
again on June 9, conferences were held. It was found in this p* 
lar case that two unions were involved. The men claiming that t 
still working were the regular union, while the other claimed tl 
men on strike were the proper unoin men. It was thought best 
mediators not to interfere in a dispute of this kind. It was theref c 
ned disirable to drop this particular case under the circumstanc 



On June 12, the mediators were informed that the employees of t 
ton Store, Chicago, were on a strike. They immediately got in tou 
i both parties. The employers took out an injunction and to date 
ferences have been held at which both parties were present. T 
ie is still under police protection and the strike is still in progre 



On June 16, the Mediation Section was informed that the moulde 
e on a strike at Geneva, Aurora, DeKalb, St. Charles, Joliet ai 
i:h Aurora. The different plants involved, were visited on Ju 
20 and 23. 



On June 19, the commission was informed that there was a stri 
;he telephone operators in the city of Galesburg, the entire syst( 
lg tied up. Steps were taken immediately to get the parties togetb 

after a conference with each side, a conference between the b 
ties was arranged for Friday, June 20. After a conference of fo 
rs, the matter was adjusted, both sides apparently being satisfit 

agreement was reached whereby the employees went back to wo 
the morning of the 21st. 

On the 19th of June the commission was informed that there w 
trike of the linemen ancl electrical workers for the Galesburg Uni 
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Telephone Company at Galesburg, and aft 
sides a conference was arranged, and the e 
back to work and operate under the contra 
few weeks previous to that day. After tin 
to work and operate under the contract, 
increased their wages twenty-five cents per 



On Friday, June 20, the commission i 
strike of all the culinary workers in (ialesln 
were closed and those that were not closed 
strikers. A conference was arranged, at wl 
mittee of the employers and the executive 
met and came to an agreement with the 
have to be approved by the union. They cal 
and voted the proposition down. The comr 
ing parties together on Monday morning ai 
which time an agreement was reached, all 
the following day with the exception of 
depot lunch room at the C, B. & Q., Raih 
with non-union. help. Efforts are being ms 
tion up. 

On June 21, the box makers of Chicago went on a strike and 
mediators immediately got in touch with the parties to arrange a 
ference. This conference will be held within the next day or two. 



On June 24, the department was informed that a number of 
pifv division of the city of Chicago were on strike. The Hon. Wj 
Lompsonj mayor, and the commissioner of public works, also 
n of the finance committee, were visited and talked to, and 
•esentatives of the strikers. The situation in this partici] 
is found to be somewhat peculiar. It was found that the Leg 
id, through the passage of a certain bill, made it possible for ■ 
Chicago to get more revenue. Apparently the different unicj 
en were on strike in the city hall, were of the opinion that unlSj 
lck. that they could not get a raise in wages, at least as mi) 
expected, therefore the strike was called. The same matter 
ken up on the 25th. 



June 26, a meeting was held in Aurora of the employers of 
molders employed in Aurora and all of the surrounding tov 
conference it was agreed to meet with the striking employees 
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On June 27, the question of settling the strikes with the c 
ees of Chicago was again taken up. A number of unions i 
k given certain substantial increases and voted to return to w 



On June 28, a conference was held with the United Shoe ^ 
?n of North America, who have been on a strike for several 

number of plants in Chicago. Xo progress in this particu 
been made to date. 



On June 30, a conference was held in Aurora between the en 
le Fox River Valley and representatives of the striking em 
igreement was finally reached which was to be voted on by th 
following day. 
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i In compliance with the provisions of tt 

have the honor to submit to you the accc 

lartment of Labor for the fiscal year, Jul; 

Phe report covers briefly the activities of 

epartment during the fiscal period. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Barney Cohen, Director 



Immediately following this report will be found the detailed reports 
the various divisions making up this department. In line with the 
licy of conservation in an era of high prices, the reports in question 
ve been kept to the shortest space consistent with clearness. 

DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The specific duties of the Department of Labor, as told in the two 
ivions reports of this department, have to do with the improvement of 
>or conditions. 

In the three years past a definite effort has been maintained to im- 
:>ve labor conditions by preventing as many of the ills to which labor 
subject, as possible. Inspectors in the various divisions making in- 
rctions have been instructed to do constructive as well as corrective 
rk. In fact, the principle of constructive work has not only been in- 
ted upon but has been made the motto of the entire department. The 
?diators and conciliators, as told in the report of the Industrial Com- 
ssion have not only made adjustment along constructive lines but 
ve, wherever possible, laid a sure foundation for continuing employ- 
;nt by constructive as well as corrective work. Particularly in the 
ndling of the employment problem has the constructive work been 
rne in mind. 

This, it would seem, is the big result of the work of the department 
d stands apart from ordinary methods which are used in some cases to 
ect results. 

PROSPECTIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 

The free employment offices have borne the strain of "over employ- 
ent ;" it is possible that they may be called upon to stand the stress of 
lemployment in the near future. Originally designed to care for the 
t employed, the State free employment offices have stood up well under 
nditions exactly opposite — marked scarcity of labor during the time 
greatest production. As production grows less — as the period of re- 
nstruction comes on — it will be found that the State free employment 
ices will, it is felt sure, care for the employment problem as well as 
ey have cared for the "over employment problem." 

A by-product of the free employment system in Illinois has been the 
velopment of a considerable number of competent workers along this 
le — one that will be of great importance in the future. 
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ew months' work under heavy strain in faulty surroundings may pro- 
le ill health as surely as a moment's contact with a running saw 
•duces disfigurement. The details of such a law, it is suggested, 
^ht well be worked out by a joint committee consisting of the better 
de of employers, representatives of the various trades affected and 
fsieians skilled in occupational disease. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Reference to the report of the Department of Finance — pages 17-22 
vill show in detail the financial condition of the department. Thanks 
the hearty cooperation of the various divisions the Department of 
bor has been able to live well within its appropriation and has, it is 
k, secured good value for the various moneys expended in the purchase 
necessary supplies. 
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)R STATISTICS 1 

WJ o^^i«x Ai x»^ D vigators detailed to cover specia 
ged violations showed that there were three specific classes of allege* 
ations, those resulting from, (1) abolished positions, leaving no wor 
,he kind; (2) division of work into two or more jobs — usually wit] 
rease of work and decrease of salary; (3) replacement by womei 
kers. 

Cases of out-and-out, deliberate refusal were small in number — ii 
able instances this was evidently due to the enactment and enforce 
at of the law. 

Employers' associations have cooperated with the department ii 
ising their members when and how to report. 
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The principal events in 
employment offices of the Si 
Advisory Board, pages 41 to 
relations which existed — an 
visors and executive officers 
of all. 
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and the varying conditions in the different plants and industries of this 
city, render it impossible for the unemployed to know the avenues open 
for employment. Our service is each day becoming more and more a 
common meeting ground of opportunity and applicant. The centraliza- 
tion of employment opportunities in one office is of great benefit to all 
because of the time saved. The time lost by the unemployed in seeking 
employment amounts to hours, and represents a loss to the worker and 
the employer in dollars and cents that cannot be measured. 

Hundreds of applicants are applying to this service each year who 
are uncertain as to the class of employment they desire and for which 
they are fitted. Our experienced placement men and women are render- 
ing a valuable service to the public, in the counsel and vocational advice 
they are each day giving this class of applicants. There are increasing 
numbers of men and women today, who, because of the wages offered in 
many lines of employment, are becoming dissatisfied with their own 
work and are coming to this office seeking a change of position. These 
persons are advised and directed for their best interest. This is a 
service of inestimable value to the whole public at a time when there is 
such a condition of unrest and indecision. 

More experienced placement men are greatly needed by this service. 
Our patronage, like that of all organizations, depends entirely upon 
the service rendered. The salaries, as authorized by the last General 
Assembly, are not in keeping with the living conditions of today, and we 
are unable to attract or to retain men of the ability required for satis- 
factory placement work. Placement men should possess a wide acquaint- 
ance with the requirements of the trades or occupations of the section m 
which they are directing men to employment. They should be constant 
students of employment conditions, interested in the work, and paid a 
salary that will free them from the necessity of accepting after-hour 
employment. When it is realized that we, today, are supplying more 
than three-fourths of the demands made upon this office by the employers, 
a better understanding of the needs of this service will be had. Every 
effort should be made to induce the next legislature to increase its 
appropriations so that we may meet the competition of private employers 
who are constantly bidding for men and women of the ability required 
for this service. 

The unrest and dissatisfaction now permeating all classes of labor, 
together with constantly increasing wages, are a part of the difficulties 
this office is experiencing in inducing men and women to accept steady 
employment. Conditions have created a new class that may be termed 
"shoppers" for employment. They are daily increasing in numbers and 
becoming more and more unreliable in accepting work. 

An interesting work that is constantly being done in this office is 
the placement of the highly trained technical and unusually qualified 
class of men who are applying here. When opportunity is lacking, we 
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have been surmounted, the gloom that has faded the cheek and dulled 
the heart of the handicapped applicant has been dispelled forever and 
society has been benefited. By placing in permanent employment these 
physically handicapped, we have, no doubt, not only assisted them to help 
themselves, but have brought joy and comfort to family and friends 
interested in them. 

The farm department has experienced a wonderful year, meeting 
the demands in a very creditable manner. Men have been directed, not 
only to the dairy, grain and stock farms of tributary territories, but 
hundreds have been sent to the harvest fields of the West. An increasing 
number of high school boys seeking vacation employment, have been 
placed where they are rendering valuable service. 

The work of our common labor branch is steadily increasing. Out 
office, at various times, has been kept open beyond the usual hours t& 
meet the demands of the employers for immediate help. As a result of 
the war, the ranks of common and casual labor have been much aug- 
mented, and today larger numbers than ever are applying for work. This- 
common labor branch affords larger opportunities to the employers of 
the city to secure gangs of men numbering from a few to a hundred or 
more, to meet the calls exigent to their daily work. 

This service has been extended by the opening of a new branch office 
at 344 East Thirty-fifth Street, which is the center of the thickly popu 
lated colored district. This office is in charge of a most capable superin 
tendent, and is rendering a great service to the employers, and applicants 
living in that section are greatly benefited by the opening of this branch 
office. 

There has also existed marked progress in the activities of the 
Women's and Girls' Department whose placements cover a wide variety 
of occupations and trades. Owing to the many calls for industrial 
workers, and the unusual conditions of the present time, it has been im- 
possible to supply the demands for help. The factory and domestic 
situations have been the most difficult to cope with, notwithstanding the 
high wages that have been offered. On account of this scarcity, the day- 
worker has supplanted in many homes, the housemaid, and is receiving 
a wage equivalent to some of the high grade positions. 

We also note with satisfaction, the increased number of clerical 
workers placed, which has averaged one-ninth of the total placements. 
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>IVISION OF EAST ST. LOUIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

Stewart Campbell, Superintendent 



A free employment office is primarily intended to occupy a position 
aidway between the employer on the one hand and the employee on the 
•ther. It should acquaint itself thoroughly with the employing public 
n the territory which it serves and know the wants of each unit of that 
>ublic so that when an application for employment is received the quali- 
ications of the applicant can at once be determined with reference to 
he unfilled position. 

This office has earnestly striven to follow this very simple principle 
n its work for the two divisions of the public as thus indicated, and has 
levoted its activity in the first instance to a thorough acquaintance with 
ill employers, both individual and corporate, within its field of action. 
£xact information was obtained daily of an actual or possible vacancy, 
n so far as this was possible, the kind of person needed to fill it, and 
he minimum of experience required. It was then a very easy matter to 
:>lace any applicant suited to the requirements of the job, or if no appli- 
cation of the kind suitable was on file, then the proper party was looked 
for, and rarely did the office fail to meet this test of its efficiency. 

We have found the public very willing to assist us in every way, and 
we have noted with much pleasure the growing popularity of our work. 
The general attitude of the employing public has been one of increasing 
dependence on the office for help in finding suitable employees. The 
man or woman out of work has been correspondingly responsive to our 
efforts in his or her behalf. We regard this as a confirmation of the 
wisdom of the State administration in founding and supporting such 
a medium of helpful aid to capital of whatever degree, as also to labor, 
either as individuals or as groups. 

The conditions in the industrial situation in the particular section 
of country served by this office have not differed materially from those in 
other parts of the country since the signing of the Armistice. There was 
at once a decided change in the situation, the employer no longer seeking 
labor and willing to accept whatever offered, to the opposite condition, 
gradually increasing in its intensity, in which the labor sought the em- 
ployer and was less critical regarding the conditions of the job and the 
rate of pay. This fact has been more apparent as the time of stress 
receded into the past and normal conditions became steadily and in- 
creasingly operative. The peak of unemployment, or of the shifting of 
labor, we believe has been reached and passed so that the future holds 
out much of promise to both employer and employee. 

But it is in the matter of farm help, both as to the proper kind and 
in sufficient numbers, that we have found our greatest difficulty. During 

17 
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DIVISION OF ROCKFORD FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

.Peter T. Anderson, Superintendent 



During the fiscal year 1919-1920 it has been necessary to contend 
yith many things never met before in the history of the service. Short- 
ige of help, and the uncertain ways of a great many applying for work, 
vhich can be laid to only one thing, unrest or a mania to keep moving, 
rere the greatest difficulties. 

The wage question was paramount. If the applicant had a limited 
experience or no experience at all he invariably demanded the wage 
imit, or he would refuse the job. There were plenty of positions for 
;hose that really wanted work. A great many sent out never went to 
:he places to which they were directed. A great many that did go to the 
jobs assigned, remained on the job only long enough to get a few dollars 
ihead and then quit. They would return to this office and ask if we had 
mything better to give them, and a great many very good opportunities 
doubtless were lost to those who failed to keep the many good positions 
offered. 

From July* 1, 1919, to the time of this report factories were very 
seriously handicapped for help, especially machine shop and furniture 
plants. Most of the demand was for skilled help. The shortage was not 
confined to Eockford or Winnebago County, but extended to Boone, 
DeKalb, Lee and Stephenson Counties. The demand for machinists, 
toolmakers and machine operators, cabinet makers on furniture and 
phonograph work and all kinds of finishing work in the furniture and 
piano lines was very intense. 

During the month of October, 1919, building construction work 
began to increase. The result was a shortage of bricklayers, carpenters, 
sheet metal workers and construction labor. Contractors offered $1.25 
per hour for bricklayers and 75 cents to 90 cents per hour for sheet metal 
workers. Construction labor was paid 60 cents to 75 cents per hour. 
This necessarily forced wages ahead of the scale paid at that time. We 
were fortunate in receiving help from Rock Island, Bloomington, Aurora 
and Joliet offices, of the Illinois Free Employment Service. Quite a 
large number of laborers came here from Janesville, Wisconsin, and most 
of them have remained. The labor shortage curtailed the work of this 
division. From April 10, 1919, up to June 30, 1920, the shortage 
fluctuated between 520 and 928 per day, and this estimate does not 
include outside division orders, running from 150 to 300 more per day. 
A great many positions open were for mechanics of the higher order, and 

21 
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the rate of wages offered was in line with the degree of knowledge and 
skill possessed by the workmen. 

The best advertisement for this office and the service, is the selection 
of the right man for the right job. It is impossible to do this some- 
times, but we make an effort to conduct the employment service on a 
sound business basis so as to bring about proper placements. 

The activities and work done by this office are herewith attached in 
tabulation form and placements shown in the following lines of work: 

MALE DEPARTMENT 

Agricultural work 517 

Boys 9* 

Building and construction 392 

Chemical workers 5 

Clerical workers 208 

Textile 5 

Domestic 140 

Food products 15 

Leather workers $ 

Metal and machinery 1,242 

Printing 6 

Professional 11 

Transportation 207 

Wholesale and trade 29 

Woodworking and furniture 327 

Miscellaneous 192 

Common labor 3,012 

Casual workers 1,238 

Total 7,648 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT 

During the month of January, 1920, the records show more females 
placed than males. This is exceptional, as all other monthly reports 
show a preponderance of male placements. 

Applications for female help have undergone a radical change. 
Very few applicants desire work in private homes. This has made it 
impossible to meet the demand upon this office for this class of help. 
Most of the applicants applying for work want work in factories or 
laundries. A great many are sent out as machine operators. There has 
been a good demand for stenographers and typists. At present, normal 
conditions prevail in this line. At one time the greatest demand was 
for telephone operators. The local telephone office was in bad condition, 
owing to help leaving. The cause leading up to this was inadequate 
wages as compared with the high rate of wages paid by others in this 
locality to female help. At present, we have no trouble in placing 
women in this department. Instead of waiting for them to come in, we 
go out after them by telephone to try to satisfy the demands. We have 
a large demand for work from girls between the age of 14 and 16, but 
it is hard to place girls of that age. 

The activities of the Female Department of this division are here- 
with presented in tabulated form : 
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Employers. 


Number 
asked for. 


Regis- 
trations. 


Renewals. 


Referred. 


Filled. 


Jlerical 


457 

874 

500 

282 

4,838 

7 


598 

928 
1.098 

424 
5.715 

118 


794 
296 
557 
184 
3,076 
34 


113 
73 
130 
33 
1,534 
2 


406 
315 
636 
165 
4,452 
33 


355 


Domestic. _ 




factory and laundry 

Elotel and restaurant 

Casual 


574 
4,233 


Telephone operators 


33 


Total. 


6,058 


8,881 


4,943 


1,885 


6,007 


5,621 







Total placements of Male and Female Departments for year, 1919- 
1920, 13,269. 

FARM HELP 

The situation since demobilization of the service men has been 
greatly relieved and this last year has been nearly normal or on a pre- 
war basis. 

During the months of March and April, 1920, we had a slight 
shortage. There was not a shortage of farm hands, but because of wages 
and living conditions, applicants refused to accept work, and of those 
sent out not more than one-third stayed on the jobs. One farmer was 
supplied with sixteen men, or an average of one per week for four 
months and at this writing the position is still open. The number of 
farm hands placed according to our records is 517 during the year. 
These men were distributed to the following counties: Boone, DeKalb, 
McHenry, Ogle, Stephenson and Winnebago in the State of Illinois. A 
few were sent to other states; namely Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The present wages quoted in this division are from $60 to $100 per 
month, depending upon ability to do farm work. 

REGISTRATION AND REPLACEMENT OF SOLDIERS, SAILORS AND MARINES 

This work was undertaken in this office with the utmost care, every 
effort being made to provide the best possible work for men^ discharged 
from the service of the United States Government, and all applicants 
that came to us were placed. Some of these men were placed as many as 
fifteen different times. We were in a position to place all that came, 
having quite a variety of positions open and this gave the applicant a 
chance to select the class of work he desired. Most of this help was very 
satisfactory and was so reported to us by plant employment managers. 
A great many of these applicants were from outside of Illinois as shown 
by the tabulated list given below. From July 21, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, we have placed ex-service men from the following places : 

From Rockford and vicinity 322 

From Illinois, outside of Rockford 67 

From California 3 

From Canada 2 

From Florida 1 

From Indiana 3 

From Iowa 5 

From Minnesota 8 

From Missouri , , , 5 
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From Michigan 1 

From Nebraska 4 

From New York 2 

From North Carolina. 2 

From Ohio 6 

From Pennsylvania 1 

From Tennessee 3 

From Washington 1 

From Washington, D. C 1 

From Wisconsin 28 

Total 465 

TURNOVER 

Turnover has increased during the past year to a remarkable degree. 
It is a hard problem to solve, because it is hard to get at the root of ii 
The cause may be laid to a great number of things. In many instances 
the applicants may be to blame. The Free Employment offices exist 
for the good they can do to the employer and employee. We earnestly 
strive to get the right kind of help to fill the jobs listed. We want the 
applicants to stick and, provided they receive the proper compensation 
and the working conditions are all right, there is no valid reason for 
workmen to be continually changing places. All are entitled to living 
wages and in turn should give an honest day's work. Some plants or 
firm managers seem to lose sight of the fact that it is easy to hire but 
expensive to fire help. Every day a man or woman works in a shop, 
factory or store, he or she becomes more valuable — a greater asset to 
the firm. It takes valuable time to teach new employees. Every mo- 
ment or hour spent in instruction costs money and is wasted energy and 
must be charged to loss. Employees should not be discharged without 
inquiry as to their fitness to fill other positions in the plant in which 
they are working. " A good employment manager is a valuable asset to 
any firm, provided he uses good judgment in his selections for the 
different lines of work under his charge, and it stands to reason he will 
not only save his employer's money, but will also cut the turnover in his 
plant to a minimum. 

PUBLICITY 

The press of this locality is always ready and willing to publish 
anything that is desired by this office and the Illinois Free Employment 
Service in the Eockford district is to be congratulated in having such 
support, as it means much to the service and the State of Illinois. If the 
employment service were permitted to advertise its needs in the local 
press at least once a week, I think it would be a great help to the service, 
and the cost to the State would not be very much. 

All positions open are tabulated on bulletins, but applicants cannot 
know what positions are open unless they call at the different offices of 
the employment service to find out. Several times during the last year, 
in an effort to relieve the labor shortage, these bulletins were sent to all 
postmasters in eight counties in northern Illinois, with the request that 
they place the bulletins in conspicuous places. We bad fairly good 
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results from this. If we had some system of advertising positions more 
generally, I think it would prove of great value to the employment service 
)f the State of Illinois. 

PROBLEMS OF YOUNG MEN WITHOUT TRADES OR PROFESSIONS 

A large number of bright young men come into this office with no 
trade or occupation of any kind, and it seems at times an impossible 
task to place them. They do not want to work for small wages. 
Apparently, they forget that the child learns to crawl before he can 
sralk. They do not stop to think that it costs money to teach them. 
We tell them we can send them to places where they can learn something 
wrorth while and after a course of training for about six weeks, they can 
make good money, but this does not appeal to a great many. 

Some months ago two young men with no previous experience were 
$ent from this office to a local plant to learn the molding trade. After 
i period of two months work, the superintendent of employment told me 
these young men were each averaging $12 per day working on piece 
work. Opportunities of this kind are open every day, waiting for the 
poung men to accept and the unskilled young man of today may become 
the skilled mechanic of tomorrow. 

Often a young man who has served perhaps six or eight months in 
training considers himself a first class mechanic. He may be, but it is 
doubtful. Only in special lines of work can he become proficient in that 
period of time. Some have not specialized in any particular line, 
therefore, they are not experienced in any occupation. If a system of 
apprenticeship were worked out and young men started on the right 
path to learn machine shop work from A to Z, a reasonable time being 
fixed to provide a knowledge of all essentials necessary to make a first 
class machinist and a certificate provided at the end of the apprentice- 
ship, it would be beneficial. It is not just to the old mechanic and the 
man who has given years of the best part of his life to learn his trade 
and become proficient in his work to allow an inexperienced young man 
the same rate of pay. Experience is essential in all lines of work. 

This applies also to the farm. The young man of today does not 
think experience required on the farm. The answer to the question, 
"How much experience have you had on a farm ?" time and time again 
has been "I have lived on a farm all my life." That may be so, but 
nevertheless it does not indicate anything. It does not make a man a 
fanner or a good farm hand. 

It is a great problem to know what to do with inexperienced young 
men who enter the offices of the employment service. 
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The unusual labor conditions that existed during the war, passed 
on the signing of the Armistice. The effect was felt almost immediately 
in this office. There was much less demand for labor, particularly for 
construction work, and consequently our report for the year shows a 
decrease in placements of about two thousand from our last report. 

Of the 57,460 men and women placed through this office in the past 
three years from July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1920, a large number have been 
skilled workers and the more skilled and experienced they were, the 
easier it was to place them. This office has calls daily from the larger 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments, contractors, builders, etc., 
in this section for skilled mechanics, laborers, clerks, bookkeepers, 
cashiers, stenographers, sales people and hotel and restaurant workers. 

Our greatest task is to place satisfactorily a man who has. during 
the rush of war work, done for a short time some particular kind of shop 
labor — run a lathe or a drill press, or a machine of some kind on some 
one or two articles. H6 comes to us and represents himself as a skilled 
workman. The foreman to whom he is sent, however, soon finds that he 
has only a smattering knowledge of the work and the price the company 
is able to pay for his services is only slightly more than that for common 
labor. 

We have calls on file nearly all the time for capable young men to 
learn some skilled occupation with the sure promise of advancement as 
they become competent to do the work. We have several calls from 
stores and business houses for young men to enter their employ and 
learn the business with the promise that they will be promoted as fast 
as they master the details. Our experience has proven that success in 
such cases depends on one-third natural ability and two-thirds hard work, 
and the average young man is not willing to stand the test. 

The idea also prevails that the Free Employment Offices are mostly 
visited by so-called floaters, that is, a class of laborers who are drifting 
about, the flotsam and jetsam of labor. This in a measure is true, from 
the fact that during the great war activities there were extra induce- 
ments offered for laborers for certain kinds of war work and a great 
many men took advantage of this to leave their regular occupations and 
try some new place and new occupation, partly from a love of adventure 
but mostly from the lure of the extra wages offered. It is not true, how- 
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ever, that this is by any means the character of the great majority of 
men who pass through our offices. Those in charge endeavor to classify 
carefully each applicant and assign him to a position that we feel he is 
capable of filling, so that his placement will be mutually advantageous, 
both to himself and to the employer, and it gives us great satisfaction 
when we are assured that we have succeeded in our effort. 

PLACEMENT OF SERVICE MEN 

Ever since the Armistice was declared, under the direction of 
Barney Cohen, director of the Illinois Department of Labor, this office 
lias interested itself in behalf of the boys who served in the World War, 
and the result has been that 1,954 soldiers and sailors have been placed 
in good positions, and more than 7,500 letters have been mailed out to 
returned boys, offering our services and also advising them that this 
office has communicated with their former employers and that the posi- 
tions they held before going into the service were open for them. In 
hundreds of cases we have been notified by the employers that better 
jobs were open if the men desired to return. And we wish to state that 
our interest in the welfare of the soldiers and sailors has not abated and 
whenever this office has a position a soldier or sailor can fill, we have 
given him the preference. The office has received a large number of 
letters of appreciation from the men for this service. 

PLACEMENT OF FARM HELP ' 

The Rock Island-Moline Illinois Free Employment Office has co- 
operated with the County Farm Advisors of Rock Island, Mercer, Henry 
and Whiteside Counties in supplying the farmers of these and other 
counties with needed farm help. In one year 511 men were placed on 
farms in this district. That our services were fairly successful is evi- 
denced by the following letter received from P. R. Edgarton, County 
Farm Advisor of Rock Island County: 

Fred W. Winck, Manager, Illinois Free Employment Office, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

My Dear Sir: I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the splendid way in which you have cooperated with our 
Farm Bureau in securing farm help. You have certainly done a hard 
job well. I hope our relations will continue in the future as satisfac- 
torily as in the past. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) P. R. Edgabton, County Farm Advisor. 

SUPPLYING FEMALE HELP 

There are not many factories in this territory using a large number 
of female workers. We are perhaps, somewhat behind other cities of the 
State in this respect. Notwithstanding this, this office has supplied 
to local manufacturers in the past year or two quite a large number of 
female workers. 

The United States Government opened a sales store here last winter 
for the sale of surplus army stock, and we supplied the entire force of 
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saleswomen without any effort. Quite recently, also, a large firm opened 
a factory here for the manufacture of sporting goods. We were able in 
a very short time to supply them with a full force of help. When a new 
industry is contemplating coming to this vicinity, naturally the labor 
condition is one of the important considerations. Only a few days ago, 
a large concern, manufacturer of a certain article of ladies' wearing 
apparel, looked the cities over in the view of locating here. The heads 
of the firm, together with the representative of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, called at this office to learn what would be the prospect of securing 
women workers for the factory and we informed them there would be no 
difficulty whatever in securing all the female help they could use. 

Some department manufacturers are using more and more female 
help. This is particularly true of the coremaking departments of our 
large industrial firms. Some of them are using female workers alto- 
gether in the core department, and female help is also replacing male 
help to some considerable extent in other lines of work. 

We have at all times a constant and steady call for female help for 
office and domestic work. 

PUBLICITY 

In making appropriations for expense of the labor office the legis- 
lature did not provide for any publicity work. We would suggest that 
a reasonable appropriation should be made available for this line of 
work for the office. Some of our firms, when in need of a large number 
have asked us to make a special drive to secure them, and at their own 
expense paid for newspaper advertising. If the office had a reasonable 
sum for newspaper advertising and transportation expenses for the 
officers, we think it would be money well expended. 

POSITIONS FILLED FROM JULY 1, 1919, TO JUNE 30, 1920 

The impression is current that the placement of common day labor 
is the principal business of the Illinois Free Employment Office. This 
is not true. 

A man came into the Eock Island-Moline office, who was a highly 
skilled office expert — what is known as a cost-man. Although we had 
no call on file for such a man, we placed him in less than an hour at a 
salary of $200 per month. Later, an experienced draughtsman came in 
and still later two experienced tool designers. All three of these men were 
placed immediately at salaries of $175 to $225 per month. A glance 
over the list of positions filled during the period named above will show 
almost every known occupation represented. We have succeeded in 
placing male applicants in positions above the grade of common labor 
and there have been very few requests for help in highly skilled or 
technical positions which we have not been able to fill. 
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FEMALE SECTION 

The war was the beginning of a new era for female workers, 
especially in factory work. The demand was so great that wages for this 
line of work practically have doubled and still there seems to be no slack 
ing up. Some factories in this vicinity now have standing orders for 
women workers. Wages paid female workers range from $1.50 per day 
up in the factories. Office and clerical positions pay considerably more 
for the experienced workers, but the wages for the general run of office 
help are lower than those paid factory workers. 

Mention should also be made of the trouble experienced in securing 
domestic and day laborers for housewives. Although wages for domestics 
have doubled since 1914, the higher wages offered by industrial concern* 
have attracted to these lines a large percentage of the women workers. 
While wages for houseworkers range from $7.00 to $14.00 a week witk 
room and board, it is very difficult to get any help of this class. 

The public is becoming more familiar with the opportunities offered 
by the women's department. This is evidenced by the fact that 244 mor^ 
requests were made to this department this year than last and that 221 
more positions were filled. 

PUBLICITY 

In conclusion, a word of appreciation is due the Illinois State 
Journal and Illinois State Register for their whole-hearted cooperation. 
Both papers have been very generous in the amount of publicity given to 
the division, and have thereby been of great assistance. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

The following is a general summary of the work of this office for 
the year: 

Orders from employers *. 5,806 

Persons asked for by employers 7,716 

Number of persons applying for work 7,620 

Number of persons referred to positions ; 7,064 

Number of persons hired 5,891 
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CLERICAL HELP 

Applicants for clerical positions greatly exceeded the demand. 
Seventy-nine clerical workers were called for, 221 applications were 
•eceived and 60 placements made in the male division. These consisted 
)f office clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, cashiers and accountants. 
Forty-two salesmen were placed through the office, ranging from grocery, 
}hoe and dry goods clerks to canvassers and insurance solicitors and 
?ollectors. Five technical men, mechanical draughtsmen and surveyors, 
vere placed. 

FARM HANDS 

The farm service is one of the important features of this office. The 
arge farms in the immediate vicinity are principally of the corn, stock* 
md grain variety and adjoin some of the most important dairy districts 
)f the State. Over 900 single and married farm hands by the month, 
md harvest hands by the day, were directed, and the office received 623 
reports of men hired. Some of the farm hands directed were employed 
by other farmers before reaching the place to which they were sent. 
Workers were directed to farmers in Kane, Kendall, DeKalb, DuPage 
md other adjoining counties. 

Following the war when former farm hands and farmers' sons were 
crowding into the cities, this office was of great assistance to farmers who 
were facing an unprecedented labor shortage problem in their efforts to 
produce food and continue to operate their farms. 

CROSS FILE SYSTEM OF APPLICANTS 

This office installed a cross file system of cards on applicants who 
are not directed immediately when applying for work. If, for instance, 
an applicant is not immediately directed and is a lathe hand and an 
experienced farm hand and willing to accept either, there are two white 
cards made to that effect in addition to the application card. These 
cards are placed in the "live" file — one with that of machine hands and 
one with farm hands. If the proper opportunity arrives this applicant 
can be traced or found in these cross files. He is then directed by tele- 
phone or letter if it has been ascertained he is not already working 
somewhere. 

These cross file cards, when the applicant secures a position, are 
properly filed into "dead" or inactive files, where they will not be dis- 
turbed until he again is out of work and again applies to be directed. 
The applications of both men and women in all occupations are filed in 
this manner. 

SOLDIERS, SAILORS AND MARINES 

When the Federal Employment Service was discontinued for want of 
funds there remained much to do for the State office. Many former 
soldiers, sailors and marines, could not be placed in fitting or desired 
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the Illinois Free Employment Service and the Department of Labor is 
entitled to credit for the consideration given to this department during 
the past year. At this date, labor conditions on the farm in this district 
are normal. 

The past year has been exceptionally good for all classes of workers. 
Opportunities were open on every hand for men or women applying for 
positions. Only occasionally did we report a surplus of any class o 
workers, and we could have placed them in good positions if they wonlt 
have accepted. 

This office finds it a very difficult matter to place domestics. It 
almost impossible to direct a woman for household service, either in the 
city or country. Good wages are offered, but the average woman will not 
consider this class of employment. We have positions open continually 
in good homes. Factories, stores, hotels and restaurants are preferred 
in almost every case. 

Publicity is a great assistance in this work. No opportunity 
allowed to pass that will benefit the service. The two daily papers of 
this city have cooperated in a creditable manner, never refusing to nm 
any news item given them (regardless of space) either during the war 
or since the signing of the Armistice. I do not have to call on them to 
get this favor, it is solicited at the office by the reporters. Scarcely 
day passes that they (}o not call. This cooperation is greatly appreciate< 

This office has not been an exception to any other in the State. 1 
takes time to educate the general public on any proposition, and with 
this in mind we undertook the work convinced that by extending 
courteous treatment to patrons, in a fair and fearless manner, the 
service of the office would soon be established. We had private employ- 
ment offices to contend with. It took ten days to convince these men 
of the efficiency of the service. Their offices closed and have not been 
reopened. The average employer had to be convinced that we could 
examine and direct men and women capable of filling the various posi- 
tions their business required. This fact has been established, as our 
records will show. We have gained the confidence of the Association of 
Commerce, Better Farming Association, organized labor, the city ad- 
ministration and the Merchants' and Manufacturers' Association, and 
have had the cooperation of the same since being established in this city. 
Each has contributed in several instances to make the service successful 
in every particular. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that it will be our purpose to operate 
the office in such a way that efficiency will prevail, equal privileges be 
extended to all patrons of the service, and to strictly adhere to the 
instructions as given by the Department of Labor. 

Placements for the year were not tabulated until May 5, 1920, when 
instructions were given to do so and forms supplied for this purpose. 
Total placements are as follows : Men, 3,673 ; women, 361 ; total, 4,034. 
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Free employment offices are operated in eleven cities in the State. 

They are operated primarily to bring the job to the man seeking 
mployment. By this act, both the employer and employee are served 
md the community is benefited by saving what would otherwise be waste 
abor power. 

The following tables show what the offices of the State are doing in 
he way of placing men. The figures given are for February to June, 
L920, inclusive, as previous to February, the report? of the offices were 
lot in a shape to use for comparative purposes : 
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There are four important questions which can be answered from 
hese tables: 

1. What is the relation of the supply and demand for labor? 
This can be shown by comparing the numbers registered with the 
numbers called for by employers. When these figures are compiled 
month by month, the fluctuations in the demand for labor will be 
evident. 

2. The employees may ask, What chance have I to get a job 
through the employment office ? A comparison of the number place4 
with the number registered will show this information. 

3. The employer may ask, What chance have I to get my 
supply of labor from the employment office? A comparison of the 
number called for with those placed will answer this question. 

4. The employer may ask a further question, "How many 
applicants will I have to interview if I get my help through the 
State offices ? In other words, how efficient are the offices in fitting 
the men with the jobs? A comparison of those referred with those 
placed will give this information. 

Further analysis will show that for the period under review — 
February to June, inclusive — there was a distinct slowing down in the 
demand for labor. Taking the figures for the whole State in February, 
there were 65 men registered for each 1'tfO jobs, while in June there were 
91. This means that while the demand still exceeds the supply, there 
had been a 26 per cent increase in the relative supply. The same change 
in the demand for women is shown, although in a less marked degree. 
The figures for women show a relative increase in supply from 68 to 79, 
or 11 per cent. 

What is of even greater significance is the relation of demand and 
supply in different parts of the State. In several of the cities, there 
were more men seeking jobs than were called for. In Aurora, Bloom- 
ington and Decatur, the records show that during several of the months 
under review, more men were seeking positions than there were calls 
for help in those cities. One of two inferences may be drawn from 
these facts, either the men were dissatisfied with their pay and were 
therefore iooking for better paying positions, or there was unemploy- 
ment which ran up to a considerable figure in the case of Decatur, in all 
the months except May. 

When these figures are collected on an occupational basis and a 
careful analysis is made and checked up, it is possible to determine 
whether there was real unemployment. In the event that there was 
a surplus of labor in any part of the State, and a shortage in another, as 
is shown in these figures for Eockford during the five months under 
Teview, where the demand was nearly double the supply, it would be 
possible to bring the opportunities to the attention of the idle men and 
aid any who were in a position to take advantage of this condition to 
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DIVISION OP ADVISORY BOARD FOR FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFI( 

or such information to be useful, it should be published promptl 
he information is representative of conditions. Such a bulletin 
>e published unless additional funds are appropriated for the co 
if information and' for the printing of a bulletin to lay the f acts 
hey are still fresh before the people of the State. 

Lastly, there should be devised an effective system of clearii 
ions among the various offices of the State. The figures given a 
able 1-a, show that there was surplus labor in some localities anc 
tges in others. It is one of the functions of a system of free empl 
>ffices to organize the labor market so as to reduce unemplc 
This can be done only by an organized clearing system. For 
tystem to be effective, it would require the appointment of a 
levote his whole time to this work. He should have sufficient fi 
ceep in daily touch with all the offices of the State. By so do 
^ould be enabled to connect any surplus labor that was free t( 
vith positions in other localities. Such a system of clearing w 
)f great economic advantage to the State. 
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ue to ueiiiie wnen a person applying ior employment to private employ- 
ment agencies is liable to pay the fee. Without a law we hold that the 
applicant is liable only when he physically takes hold of the position. 
This is one of the questions that gives us a great deal of trouble. 

Another cause^for complaint is the taking of judgment notes from 
the applicants by agencies previous to acceptance of positions. 

With these two questions settled we would have no difficulty in 
managing the affairs of the private employment agencies and applicants 
for positions under the present law. 

Another question that might be given consideration is the subject 
of public information pertaining to the business of private employment 
agencies for the instruction of those interested in labor problems and 
legislation, namely: 

A law compelling the agencies to furnish the State Department of 
Labor with a monthly report of the number of all applicants applying 
for positions, their ages, etc., and also the number of all persons brought 
into the State and sent out of the State and to where sent, the, kind of 
emplojment for which they were engaged, etc. 
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The following shows the activities of the office for the fisca 

amber of bi-monthly reports of inspectors 

imber of daily reports of inspectors 

umber of newspaper ads investigated 

umber of complaints investigated against agencies 

umber of complaints in which refunds were given 

umber of complaints, no claims 

umber of complaints, another position given 

umber of complaints, miscellaneous nature 

umber of complaints received 

mount of money refunded by agents to complainants \ 

umber of licenses at $50 each 296 V 

umber of licenses at $25 each 17 

Total amount of revenue 313 $] 

umber of licenses issued in Chicago •. 2! 

umber of licenses issued in Peoria 

umber of licenses issued in Evanston 

umber pf licenses issued in Winnetka. . '. 

umber of licenses issued in Wilmette 

umber of licenses issued in Glencoe 

umber of licenses issued in Highland Park 

umber of licenses issued in Danville 

umber of licenses issued in Cairo 

umber of licenses issued in Galesburg 

umber of licenses issued in Lake Forest 

Total •■ 

umber of licenses discontinued 

umber of warrants issued 
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Chicago and Cook County. 


Number 


UhiM Labor Law 


385 


Vcvrnen's Ten Hour Law _,, ^ , , 


40 


Vash Ho"sa T4*w ,____.._ 


1 


^«irpationaJ Diabase Law. .... 


4 


Tp^ltb, Sa*rty and O>n»fort La w 


6 


^ priding f^m - _.._.. 


2 












Total T 


438 


total fines.. 


$1,800 00 


Total costs 


1,912 95 






State of Illinois outside of Cook County. 


Number 
of cases. 


VarIi TTniiftA T&w 


2 




26 


"2hild T^hor Law _ _ . . _ , ...... , . - - 


217 




1 














246 














$1,£41 00 


Total costs 


1,405 35 








Number 
of cases. 


Fines. 


Costs. 


TotaL 


fThi«flgi> rt>H Honk Onnnty 


438 
246 


11,800 00 
1,941 00 


11,912 95 
1,405 35 


$3,712 5 


State of THinois outside Oook County . 


3,346 35 








684 


13,74100 


$3,318 30 


$7,059 30 







CHILDREN'S WORKING CERTIFICATES ISSUED 

This table shows that 53,252 Child Labor Certificates were issued 
in the State during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. (X. B.— The 
number of certificates has no bearing on the number of children em- 
ployed, as in many cases 2, 3, 4, 5 and in some instances as many as 10 
certificates were issued to the same minor.) 

There were a few bedding inspections which will be included in 
next year's report. 
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CHILDREN'S WORKING CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, U20-Conclu<led 



Towns. 


Male. 


Female. 


Towns. 


Male. 


] 


irlasonutfth ,...,. 


2 

1 
1 

10 

2 

7 

6 

167 

11 

67 

6 

19 

20 


2 


Rosiclare 


4 

1 

27 
3 
5 

1 
1 
5 




ufayo 


Rushville 

St. Charles 




Herrill 






Metropolis 


10 




tfcGray 


Salem 




tfcKillan 




Schram City 




klilford . . .. 


1 
35 


Shelbyville u 




tfoline . ... 


Shermerville 




Homence _ . 


Silvis 




Monmouth 


20 
4 
9 
6 
3 


South Holland 




nfontgomery.. 


South Bartonville 






rlount Carmel 


South Pekin ..... 


1 
5 
331 
20 
46 
30 
90 
3 
11 




dount Greenwood 


Sparta .... . _„__ 




►fount Morris 


Springfield 




lount Olive.. 


7 
1 

33 
1 

69 


Spring Valley _ T . ^ 




dount Prospect 




Steger 




lount Vernon 


29 


Sterling 




fount Sterling 


Streator 




lorris-., 


22 

1 


Staunton ._ 




fokena 


Summit 






1 
1 
11 

14 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

46 


Sunnyside 




•founds 




Sycamore 


8 

2 

1 

2 

16 

4 
2 

13 

1 

1 
1 






1 

5 

1 
2 


Taylorville.. _ 










Tentopolis _, . . 




ftantic : 


Thayer 






Thornton 




'fokomis 


Union 










Norwood Park 


2 
37 

1 
47 
37 

2 
10 

9 

3 


Urbana 






Vandalia 










Villa Grove 




3akPark.- ._. 


112 
82 
7 
3 
20 

11 
1 
2 

45 
442 

21 

56 
2 
2 
3 

34 
2 

66 

312 

1 
21 


Warrington 








3'Fallon 


Washi gton . .... 






Waterloo 




Dttawa 


Waukegan 


104 
3 

1 
8 
6 






West Frankfort 




Paris 


West Grand- -- 






West Ham mond - . 




Palos Park 




West Harvey 




Pekin 


19 

197 

6 

31 
1 
1 
2 

24 


Wethersfield 




Peoria — — .. 


Wheaton .. 


3 




Peoria (East). 


Wheeler 




Peru 


Wilmette 


13 

12 

3 

1 
3 
3 

25 
2 
1 
1 

84 




Pinckneyville.. 


Winthrop Harbor 




Plainfield 


Winchester 




Pleasant Hill 


Wilmington. 




Pontiac. 


Winnetka. _ 




Princeton 


Wood River _... ... ...,-- 




Proviso Township 


23 
124 


Woodstock 






Worth 




Juincy.. 


Westftrn Spring _, ,„ , ....... 






Wenona.,1 




tliverdale 


Zion ... 






2 
3 
3 






Total: 

Chicago J 






13 

2 
3 
1 

126 
10 

468 
1 


24,852 
7,263 




Etiverton _ 








Country 






3 

34 

3 

288 


Entire State 






32,115 




ftockJfclls 




Etockford 






Sock River 
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July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, was 38,289 as compared with 38,247 foi 
the previous fiscal period. 

While the Industrial Commission is not charged with supervisioi 
over safety work, there has been the closest cooperation between th< 
State Factory Inspector's office and this office, and each has rendered th« 
other valuable assistance. The passage of workmen's compensation law4 
has done, in this as well as in other states, more than any other one thing 
to increase the interest in safety work, to decrease accidents and td 
bring about more accurate statistics in regard to accidents. It is much 
more important to prevent accidents than to compensate injured em- 
ployees. 

The number of applications for adjustment of claims filed during 
the last year was 7,499, as compared with 5,696 the preceding year, and 
3,731 the year before. The increased number of applications may be 
attributed largely to the fact that employees are becoming better ac- 
quainted with their rights under the law and are filing applications 
when these rights are not, in their opinion, accorded them. 

The number of petitions for review filed during the year was 1,977 
as compared with 1,365 for the preceding year. The percentage of cases 
reviewed by the commission was 26 per cent as compared with 24 per 
cent the preceding year. 

The amount of compensation granted by awards of the commission 
was $3,762,667.35, as compared with $2,796,904.86, the previous year. 
The actual amount of compensation that will be paid on these awards 
will be considerably less, as the employer has the right within eighteen 
months after the award, to have the compensation reduced or terminated, 
if the disability has diminished or ended. 

One of the most important amendments to the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act in the last session of the legislature was that to section 
26, paragraph C, giving this commission the right to examine into the 
financial condition and method of settling claims of the various com- 

64 
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THE MEDICAL DIVISION 

The Medical Division, during the past year, has been used to 
full capacity. The plan followed includes several activities. 

1. The impartial examination of employees at the request 
commissioners; arbitrators and by stipulation between the employer a 
employee, to determine the exact physical condition of the injured par 
The form of stipulation has been changed to conform to the ruling 
the Supreme Court whereby the Medical Director does not find a p< 
centage of disability, but simply states the physical condition as exist i] 
at the time of the examination. This stipulation is then submitted 
the commissioner who, after hearing whatever additional evidence 
may wish, and with the medical examination in mind, determines' the pe 
centages of loss in each case and enters an award accordingly. Th 
stipulation does not bind either party to abide by the decision of tl 
medical director, but simply waives arbitration and takes a short-ci 
towards settlement of the case without a long drawn out hearing. 

2. The recommendation of special treatment for the correction < 
disabilities where such treatment will be a benefit. 

3. The notification of employers of the success or failure < 
medical treatment supplied by them, so that they may have some ide 
as to whether their results can be considered good or bad, from a surgic* 
standpoint. This gives them the opportunity to improve conditions i 
their surgical departments. 

4. Where a number of bad results from a single company or ir 
dustry come before the Medical Department, to call the attention of th 
employer to these bad results and go over the situation with him, point 
ing out where he can make corrections in the treatment or suppl; 
additional treatment, such as massage, electro- and hydro-therapy an< 
the like, to bring about better surgical results. 

5. To tabulate various kinds of injuries coming before the depart 
ment and the results obtained in each individual type, with the amoun 
of compensation which should have been paid as against the amount o: 1 
compensation which was paid; this is done purely from a surgica 
standpoint and not from a standpoint of law, judgment being based ot 
the amount of disability which occurred and on the award which was 
given. 

6. To trace the individuals having permanent partial disability 
which did not disable them from doing any kind of work, but which did 
prevent them from following their past occupations, so that we migh\ 
have some idea of what was happening to those who were crippled in; 
industry; whether they were complete charges on the State or whethd 
their living conditions were poorer, as good, or better than before thei 
were injured. This last we have been entirely unable to do because 
lack of office force and outside workers to check up on cases after they 
leave the jurisdiction of the commission. 
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68 THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

the act. (Baggott v. Industrial Commission, 290 Illinois 530; 128 
N. E. 534.) The court also held that anthrax poisoning, incurred H 
the course of employment, was an accidental injury. (Chicago Rawhil 
Manufacturing Company v. Industrial Commission, 291 Illinois 616.) 
The estate of an employee killed by sunstroke which is admitted to h 
a disease, if proved to be the result of accident, is held entitled to com 
pensation. (City of Joliet v. Industrial Commission, 291 Illinois 555J 
On the other hand, the lines were more strictly drawn again* 
employees who step out of the scope of the employment and engage ii 
work as a volunteer (Mepham & Company v. Industrial Board, 289 Dli 
nois 484) ; (Adams & Westlake Company v. Industrial Commissiol 
Docket No. 13119) ; (Henry v. Industrial Commission Docket Ncj 
13151). 

What the final disposition of the principle of "exposed to til 
hazard" will be by this court, is difficult to surmise. After the decisid 
in Brennan v. Industrial Commission, (289 Illinois 49) it seemed tob 
the concensus of opinion by the bar that an employee had to be engage* 
in an extra-hazardous business to come under the act. There is nothinj 
in that opinion which advises the reader under which act the employe! 
was at the time of the accident. In Pekin Cooperage v. Industrial Com* 
mission, (277 Illinois 53) the employee became entitled to compensa- 
tion by virtue of the provisions of the act of 1913, which did not harfi 
the automatic provision in section 3. In that case the court discussed 
the New York rule, which held that the business in which the employe? 
was engaged is not the test, but that the employee's right to compensa- 
tion arises only when he is employed in some line of work enumerated in 
the statute ; that the occupation and the employment of the employee— 
the nature of the work in which he is engaged — is the test, and the injury 
must be sustained in connection with and incident to some hazardous 
occupation in which the employee is engaged. The court said: "la 
construing the provisions of our Workmen's Compensation Act we han 
not adopted the construction placed upon the New York act by the courts 
of that jurisdiction." 

A solution however, seems to be in sight In the case of Oriental 
Laundry Company v. Industrial Commission, (Docket No. 13152) the 
court, while holding that the particular employee in that case was not 
exposed to the hazard of the employment, says : 

We are not intending to intimate by anything said here under tbe 
present law, which brings employers engaged in extra-hazardous occu- 
pations automatically under the act, that employees engaged in an ocafc 
pation entirely independent and separate from the extra-hazardous c 
ployment would come within the act. 

In the case of International Coal and Mining Company v. Industrial 
Commission, (Docket No. 13083) the Supreme Court in December, 
1919, handed down an opinion holding that the employer was entitle! 
to credit only for payments of installments under the act as thef 
accrued. Payments which go beyond this are illegal. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Knicker- 
>cker Ice Company v. Lillian E. Stewart, heard at the October term, 
>19, (No. 543,) decided that the act passed by Congress in Octobfer, 
>17, which saved and excepted the rights and remedies of workmen 
ider the Workmen's Compensation Laws of any state, in so far as this 
*ovision affected maritime torts, was unconstitutional. 

The effect of this decision on employees engaged on any ship plying 
i a navigable stream is apparent. It requires a Federal Workmen's 
Dmpensation Act to provide for compensation for accidental injuries 
ising out of and in the course of the employment of such employee. 

During the past year, the commission has been instrumental in en- 

rcing the provisions of section 26, which require employers to take out 

su ranee covering the compensation payable or to satisfy the commis- 

>n of their financial ability to pay the compensation of the employee. 

large number of employers have thus been forced to cover the risk 

a policy of insurance. 

Fourteen suits for violation of section 26 were commenced in Cook 
mnty. In most instances the court was inclined to be lenient on 
count of the novelty of the law. Where it was shown that the employer 
id covered a risk by taking out a policy, the suit was ordered dismissed 
' the court on the payment of costs. There are three such suits pending 
down State counties. 

On account of the lack of sufficient investigators, it is frequently 
fficult to ascertain before going to trial whether the employer is one 
ho comes under the act by reason of the automatic provisions of sec- 
m 3. 

The attorney for the commission has been appointed by the judge 
' the Circuit Court of Cook County, to argue certain cases pending 
>fore him in which an employee is without an attorney. During the 
ist year, he has handled twenty-six cases before the judge of the Circuit 
3urt, protecting the rights of the employee and endeavoring to sustain 
e award of the commission. 

The commission's attorney has acted as advisor to attorneys both 
employer and employee and has given them the benefit of any know- 
dge relative to the latest adjudicated decisions by citing them to the 
ises which he considered in point, making suggestions as to how to 
indie the hearing before the Circuit Court judge and in preparing 
•ders or in aiding them to get their records in proper shape. 

During the year, the commission's attorney prepared the annota- 
ons to the Workmen's Compensation Act in a seven hundred page book 
id distributed copies of the book to the commission and arbitrators. 

It should be noted that by the amendment to the Workmen's Com- 
msation Act of July 1, 1919, the judgment of the Circuit Court, 
^viewing the award of the commission, can only be reviewed by writ of 
rror. If the writ of error is denied no opinion is written and the case 
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is not reported, although a denial of the writ is an affirmance of th 
Circuit Court. This accounts for the large increase in reversals of ti 
commission and the Circuit Courts, as shown by the reported cases. 

For the purposes of comparisons, we have examined the appeals 
the various Appellate Courts in matters relating to master and semi 
from December, 1911, to December, 1912. The number of appeals! 
that kind of cases during that period of time was 127. Comparing tM 
with the number of appeals prayed to the Supreme Court during I 
past year on questions involving the Workmen's Compensation Ac 
which numbered 66 y it may be concluded that the act is accomplish^ 
what was predicted for it. 

LABOR DISPUTES 

In the settlement of labor disputes, the mediators have had i 
extremely busy year. Appended to this report is a detailed statemel 
of the controversies handled and steps taken. Such detailed report 
too long to be contained in the printed report. 

The number of controversies handled by the mediators during tl 
year has been 125. Hardly a day has elapsed that they have not be* 
engaged in trying to adjust some controversy. It has been our theoi 
that the less publicity there is connected with labor controversies as i 
as the work of the mediators is concerned, the better is their succes 
Many controversies have been settled of which the public knows nothin 
and in many cases the parties to the controversy and other parties wl 
have assisted in bringing about a settlement do not desire -publicity. 

We realize that it is much more important to prevent strikes thi 
to settle them after they have started. Mayors and public officials ha 
assisted us greatly in giving us notice of threatened labor troubles. Fpi 
receiving notice of threatened trouble, the mediators do not wait for j 
invitation but take up the matter at once and endeavor to avert a strik 

The time taken in the different controversies has varied from 
few hours to two months. One controversy lasted for this latter peri< 
and was finally adjusted without a strike taking place. 

The number of actual strikes handled was 75. In 48 of these tl 
strikes were settled after a very short duration, others after a long 
duration, and some were never settled. During the steel strike and oth 
strikes the mediators kept in close touch with the situation, were ft 
quently on the ground, and assisted in preventing trouble. 

ANALYSIS OP CASES SUBMITTED TO MEDICAL DIRECTOR DURING TEAK 
JULY 1, 1919-JULY 1, 1920 

Referred by commissioners 13 

Referred by arbitrators * 

Stipulation 8 

Referred by secretary, chief examiner or security supervisor 

Other states 
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make up for the loss in earning power caused by his injury. It shoul* 
be the work of this department to see that he does not lose any part o 
this amount, either through ignorance or negligence on the part of th 
employer or his assurer. 

Following is a short resume of the contents of the tables to 
found in this report: 

Table No. 1 shows that, during the year 1919, 38,289 accident 
were reported to this commission, 535 of which were fatal. While, as \ 
whole, the report shows an increase of 42 accidents reported as comparec 
with the previous year, it is gratifying to note that there were 94 less 
fatal accidents reported for 1919, than in the same period for the prece- 
ding year. This table also shows that $3,683,918 was paid for compensa* 
tion, and that $2,556,631 remains to be paid on cases that are still open 
at the time of this report. Medical and funeral expenses for the yeai 
amounted to $544,649. 

Table No. 2 shows by industry the number of accidents reported, 
compensation and medical costs, also the average cost per case in each 
of the industries. As in 1918 the mining of coal leads in the number 
of accidents reported and amount of compensation paid. Metal products 
is second with the foods, beverages and tobacco group, which includes 
the packing industry, third. 

Table No. 3 shows compensation and medical costs and extent of dis- 
ability, by location of injury. We have shown also, for the first time, 
the number of days required for the injury to heal sufficient for the 
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jured employee to return to work. It will be seen that there were a 
L*ater number of accidents and more compensation paid on injuries to 
e upper extremities, but the average cost per case was greater to 
juries of the lower extremities. Accidents involving the radius and 
tia required the longest healing period while those to the tibia were 
2ond. 

Table No. 4. As in 1918, we have followed the general classifica- 
>n as to the cause of accident. Falls of persons caused the greatest 
imber, while falling objects were a close second. As to the nature 
the injury, cuts, punctures and lacerations lead all others. 

Table No. 5. As always heretofore, cuts, punctures, lacerations, 
uises, contusions and abrasions resulted most frequently. The table 
rther shows that fractures caused the loss of the greatest number of 
>rking days, with dislocations second and concussions third. 

Table No. 6. A comparison of this table with that of 1918 indi- 
tes that salaries are on the increase in the industries of this State, 
lis is in keeping with the upward trend of salaries for the country in 
neral. Of the 36,533 males who were injured last year, 12,939 were 
ceiving between $20 and $25 per week, while of the 1,756 females in- 
red 130 were receiving between $10 and $15 per week. It is noted that 
many employees, who were injured, were receiving over $30 per week 
was the number under that sum. It might be worthy of mention at 
is point that about 70 per cent of the employees, who sustained in- 
ries during 1919, were paid the maximum rate in compensation allowed' 
r such injury. 

Table No. 7. This table groups by counties, the number of acci- 
»nts as to extent of disability and shows total amount of compensation 
dd and to be paid in each county. Cook County, • which includes 
bicago, leads, *with the counties of St. Clair, Madison, Williamson and 
uig-amon, all of which have the coal industry highly developed, follow- 
g in their respective order. 

Table No. 8 shows the number of accidents by the months in which 
iey occur. October leads with 4,039, sixty-three of which proved fatal, 
his was in spite of the fact, that the mines in most parts of the Staite 
ere closed during this month on account of labor troubles. The only 
ason that might be advanced for the great number of accidents in this 
onth is the speeding up of out-door industries against the winter 
onths, when they must of necessity be idle. 

Table No. 9. As in the preceding year this table shows that the 
reatest number of males injured were between the ages of 31 and 35, 
hile with the females the greatest number were between 16 and 20 
sars of age. 

In Table No. 10 we have made a broad grouping of industries and 
an show divisions of these in more detail upon request. We have shown 
11 fatal eases as to nature of dependency, also the number of dependents 
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54,708 

59, 727 
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4.499 

9,074 
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4,051 
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138 
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79 
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$1,835 
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$13,301 


$17,881 
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$4,239 


$2,384 
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$19,435 
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$1,333,564 
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14 431 



8,708 
1.645 



1,907 
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1,394 
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3.964 

4.558 

276 

10.581 

7,714 

25 

2.196 

31 

2,284 

413 



129,967 

110,934 
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187,009 

161.473 
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41,375 
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$55.00 and under $60.00 

$60.00 and over. 
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INDEX 



Accidents, compensable, number re- 
ported, 64; statistical tables on, 74- 
88 

Accidents, statistics on, 60 

Advertising arrangement with em- 
ployers, 15 

Anderson, Peter T., superintendent, 
Rockford Free Employment Office, 5, 
21 

Andrus, Charles S., chairman, Industrial 
Commission of Illinois, 6, 64 

Angsten, Peter J., member, Industrial 
Commission of Illinois, 6, 64 

At wood, A. H. R., secretary, Board of 
Free Employment Advisors, 6, 41 

Aurora Free Employment Office, Divi- 
sion of, report of Frank Raduenz, 
superintendent, 35-38 



Bean, Burt C. assistant director, De- 
partment of Labor, 1 ; acting secre- 
tary, Division of Labor Statistics, 5, 
10 

Bloomington Free Employment Office, 
Division of, report of John E. Mat- 
thews, superintendent, 39-40 

Blower Law, inspections under, 54-55 

Boyd, Charles J., general superintend- 
ent Chicago Free Employment Office, 
5, 13 



Campbell, Stewart, superintendent, East 
St. Louis Free Employment Office, 5, 
17 

Chicago Colored Free Employment 
Office, opening of, 16 

Chicago Free Employment Offices, Divi- 
sion of, report of Charles J. Boyd, 
general superintendent, 13-16 

Chief Inspector of Private Employment 
Agencies, Division of, report of John 
J. McKenna, chief inspector, 50-51 

Child Labor Law, inspections under, 53 

Children's Working Certificates issued, 
61-63 

Claims, applications for adjustment of, 
64 

Cohen, Barney, director, Department of 
Labor, 1, 3, 5 

Colored Free Employment Office, Chi- 
cago, opening of, 16 

Compensable Accidents, explanation of 
statistical tables on, 71-74 

Compensable Accidents, statistical tables 
on, 74-88 

Compensation Act, see under Workmen's 
Compensation Act 

Compensation granted by Industrial 
Commission, 64 

Gulp, James A., member, Industrial 
Commission of Illinois, 6, 64 

Custer, Omer N., member, Industrial 
Commission of Illinois, 6, 64 



Danville Free Employment Office, Divi- 
sion of, report of W. J. Payne, super- 
intendent, 34 
Decatur Free Employment Office, Divi- 
sion of, report of Dan Dinneen, super- 
intendent, 33 
Deibler, F. S., Ph. D., chairman, Board 
of Free Employment Advisors, 6, 41 
Dinneen, Dan, superintendent, Decatur 

Free Employment Office, 5, 33 
Division of 

Aurora Free Employment Office, re- 
port of, 35-38 
Bloomington Free Employment 

Office, report of, 39-40 
Chicago Free Employment Offices, 

report of, 13-16 
Chief Inspector of Private Employ- 
ment Agencies, report of, 50-51 
Danville Free Employment Office, 

report of, 34 
Decatur Free Employment Office, 

report of, 33 
East St. Louis Free Employment 

Office, report of, 17-18 
Factory Inspection, report of, 52 
General Advisory Board of the 
Free Employment Offices, report 
of, 41 
Industrial Commission of Illinois, 

report of, 64-88 
Labor Statistics, report of, 10-11 
Peoria Free Employment Office, re- 
port of, 19-20 
Rockford Free Employment Office, 

report of, 21-25 
Rock Island-Moline Free Employ- 
ment Office, report of, 26-29 
Springfield Free Employment Office, 

report of, 30-32 
State Superintendent of Free Em- 
ployment Offices, report of, 12 



Eadie, Robert, member, Industrial Com- 
mission of Illinois, 6, 64 

East St. Louis Free Employment Office, 
Division of, report of Stewart Camp- 
bell, superintendent, 17-18 

Employment Agencies, Private, law on 
should be amended, 50 



Factory Inspection, Division of, report 
of Robert S. Jones, chief inspector, 52 

Free Employment Offices, see under in- 
dividual names 



General Advisory Board of the Free 
Employment Offices, Division of, re- 
port of, 41 

German, Luther O., superintendent, 
Springfield Free Employment Office. 
5. 30 
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Road work, Springfield district, labor 
conditions, 31 

Robins, Mrs. Raymond, member, Board 
of Free Employment Advisors, 6, 41 

Rock ford Free Employment Office, re- 
port of Peter T. Anderson, superin- 
tendent, 21-25 

Rock Island-Moline Free Employment 
Office, Division of, report of Fred W. 
Rinck, superintendent, 26 

Rogers, L., superintendent, Joliet Free 
Employment Office, 6 

Rinck, Fred W., superintendent, Rock 
Island Free Employment Office, 5, 26 



S 

Salaries and wages, unexpended, Chi- 
cago Free Employment Offices, 13 
Soldiers and sailors, section of law 

covering reemployment of, 10 
Springfield Free Employment Office, re- 
port of Luther O. German, superin- 
tendent, 30-32 
State Superintendent of Free Employ- 
ment Offices, Division of, report of 
W. C. Bewman, State superintendent, 
12 
Statistical tables on compensable acci- 
dents, 74-88 ; explanation of, 71-74 
Statistics, all free employment offices, 
42-44 

Aurora Free Employment Office, 

36-37 
Bloomington Free Employment 

Office, 40 
Division of Inspector of Private 

Employment Agencies, 51 
East St. Louis Free Employment 

Office, 18 
Peoria Free Employment Office, 19 
reflecting condition of labor market, 
45-46 



Statistics — Concluded 

Rockford Free Employment Office, 

22, 23, 24 
Rock Island-Moline »Free Employ- 
ment Office, 28 
Springfield Free Employment Office, 
32 
Strikes and labor disputes handled by 

Industrial Commission, 70 
Structural Law, inspections under, 54 



Transmittal, letter of, 3 
Tucker, L. W., superintendent, Chicago 
Colored Free Employment Office, 6 



Ventilation inspections, 60 



W 



Wages, scale for certain trades in Rock- 
ford district, 21 

Walker, John H., member, Board of 
Free Employment Advisors, 6, 41 

Wash House Law, inspections under, 57 

Withall, Ernest, mediator and concili- 
ator, 6 

Women's Ten Hour Law, inspections 
under, 53 

Workmen's Compensation Act, amend- 
ment giving Industrial Commission 
right to examine companies writing 
workmen's compensation insurance, 
64-65 

Workmen's Compensation Act, court de- 
cisions under, 67-70 
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